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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY. 


HEN a great man dies, it is the custom in some countries for a 
brother in greatness to pronounce a funeral oration over his 
grave. In this country the eulogium of the mighty dead is uttered 
toa larger audience, by a greater power than spoken oratory. The 
pen of the ready writer discourses the eloquence, and the public 
journals print and disseminate it over the land, carrying to remotest 
corners the history of the departed, with the befitting tribute of the 
gratitude and admiration of his contemporaries. The name of the 
dead worthy takes its place thenceforth on the roll of Fame, that 
posterity may be able to find and use it for the emulation of the 
living. And the function which the press thus performs towards 
individuals, it performs towards Time itself. Every man who dies is 
not worthy of its tribute ; but every year that takes its place in the 
long dim roll of departed ages, becomes an ANNUS MIKABILIS as soon 
as it has ceased to be. The lot of this generation has been cast in so 
stirring an epoch that every successive year seems, while it lasts, as if 
it were more eventful than its predecessor. The minds of men 
engaged in the great vortex of circumstance, either as busy actors or 
as. philosophic spectators, exaggerate the Present at the expense of 
the Past. Their perceptions are dulled by remoteness, but are acute 
and vivid to the things that are near. And thus it follows that in 
pronouncing the funeral oration of 1860, public writers will inevitably 
attach more importance to it than it will be found to have deserved, 
when the same pens, or others, shall perform the same duty for the 
year that is to follow. The years are but links in a mighty chain, 
and no one link is much greater or stronger than another if seen from 
the right point of view. The chain of the years in our time isa 
chain of Revolutions. An old Civilization is breaking up to give 
place to a new ; and Governments that are founded upon a state of 
society that knew not liberty of conscience or of trade, or printing- 
presses, or railroads, or steam-ships, or electric telegraphs, or any 
other of the marvellous and democratic discoveries of modern science, 
all of which are incompatible with arbitrary and oppressive rule, are 
making the last desperate struggle for existence. In this struggle 
they are doomed to succumb, although the struggle may be protracted 
for generations, and the world be apparently thrown back to semi- 
barbarism ere the final victory be achieved. 

So slow is the progress of liberty in Europe, as measured by the 
lifetime of individuals, that on looking back twelve years we find 
that the words spoken of the revolutionary year 1848, are equally 
suitable to the memorable year that is now within two days of its 
close. It was said in 1848, that men’s minds, bewildered amid the 
whirl, might not be able to form very clear notions of the scope and 
tendency of the various revolutions which every day brought forth ; 
but that they could see and understand distinctly that the world was 
marching in a right direction. In that year it was declared that “the 
timid feared, that the partisans of the old system despaired, but that 
the wise and the good hoped ; and endeavoured to pierce through the 
gloom that enveloped the present, to behold the glory of a brighter 
future.” May not the very same words be applied to 18607 Is 
there not the same apparent onward march? the same hopes and 
fears? the same heaving of Europe in the throes of a long-wished-for 
and fast-approaching change ? 

In fact, it would seem, despite of all the wars and reactions which 
have taken place in the interval, that the European world has 









back again to its last great starting-point, and that it stands in some- 
thing like the same position which it occupied when France, in 1848, 
took its revenge for 1815. It seems as if but one wave had broken 
upon the shore, and that nothing but another wave of equal impetus 
was rushing into its place, leaving the landscape and the sea-view the 
same as before. It was then said :— 

“The world cannot always be in the pangs of change. If great 
ideas ferment as they do now, they must ferment to some end. What is 
that end? The parcelment of Europe, made by Castlereagh, Metternich, 
and the rest, in 1815, has been broken up, in spite of solemnly-attested 
parchments, and in the teeth of the standing armies of the despotic: 
powers. The treaty of Vienna is defunct. The several European 
States have to settle among themselves their mutual relations. Smal! 
States show a tendency to aggregation ; large States to segregation. 
The petty principalities and powers of Germany, strong in the iden- 
tity of speech, literature, and ideas, yearn towards each other. The 
Teutonic race wishes for unity ; the Sclavonic raises its voice and 
insists upon independence. Hungary demands to Be. Italy, full of 
generous thought, insists upon being self-ruled ; and whatever may be 
the form of Government which all or any of them may adopt, 
whether a monarchy hereditary or elective, or pure republicanism, 
matters not ;—they demand a free existence ; and they will obtain it.” 

There is not a sentence in this description which might not have 
been written to-day, so accurately does it define the existing condition 
of Continental Europe. Twelve or twenty years hence the same 
words may be equally appropriate ; but, ultimately, and at the duly- 
appointed time, there will, we cannot doubt, be such a regeneration 





of States among themselves, and such a re-adjustment of the Euro- 
pean system as will prevent the continental governments from being 
anachronisms as well as despotisms, and inaugurate a new and _ better 
era for our hemisphere. It may be long to wait, and liviag men may 
not behold the consummation ; but it requires no gift of prophecy to 
be able to predict its certainty, if not its speediness, 

But considering this fast expiring year on its own merits, and not 
merely as a small link in the chain of destiny, it must be confessed 
that both for us and for our neighbours it has been one of no ordinary 
importance. It was in this year that the barriers of estrangement, if 
not of jealousy and ill-will, caused by stupid and illiberal prohi- 
bitions or restrictions upon commerce, were first broken down 
between Great Britain and France ; and when the first great step 
was taken to encourage, for mutual benefit, that free and cordial 
intercourse between them, which will in future render war impro- 
bable and perhaps impossible. A steady alliance between the two 
nations, not founded upon individual caprice or the ulterior policy of 
a moment on either side, but upon a rapidly increasing and rami- 
fying commerce, and upon the mutual respect which will grow out of 
better knowledge and more intimate communication, is not only the 
best thing that can happen to France and to great Britain individu- 
ally and conjointly, but the best thing that can happen to the whole 
civilized world. While these two are united by interest as well as 
reason, war in Europe can only take place by their permission ; and 
readiness for war has been, is, and will be so costly, if not so ruinous, 
to both of them, that necessity and policy, if no higher motives exist, 
will alike compel them to act as mediators in every dispute that may 
threaten to embroil the European commonwealth, 

And fortunately, although these Great Powers have been allied this 
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remote part of the world, the year has not been allowed to go down 
upon their wrath, They have invaded together a civilization far 
older than their own ; and have, by force of arms, taught the Chinese 
Government, that in this age of the world no state or empire can be 
permitted to shut itself up in isolation and refuse to perform the 
duties of good fellowship and good neighbourship to other members 
of the great family of mankind. The short, sharp, and, as we hope, 
decisive war, which they have waged against the treacherous and 
cowardly Government of China, has been brought to a close amid the 
unfeigned rejoicing of Christendom ; and if the stipulations of the 
Peace concluded in the conquered and hitherto invulnerable city of 
Pekin be kept in good faith by the Chinese, the conquered will derive 
far more benefit than the conquerors. Asia will be brought into 
the healthy circle of European ideas, and will participate in the 
kindly growth of European progress. The Chinese mind, no longer 
a stunted shrub, shut out from light and air, will put forth leaves 
and fruit, and ultimately expand into far goodlier proportions than 
it has ever experienced in the stagnant fens of its ancient traditions, 

If the events of the year shall really lead: to the establishment 
of thoroughly free intercourse between China and the states of Europe 
and America, it will deserve to all future time the title of ‘ memo- 
rable,” and stand as broadly and distinctly in|the great calendar of 
history as those other remarkable years from which men are content 
to date the growth of new ideas, and to reckon the progress of civili- 
zation. 

As regards the rest of Europe, Italy deserves the first place. 
Were it for nothing else than the spectacle which that country 
has exhibited under the prompting of the daring genius of Gari- 
baldi, E:curgen Hounprep anp Srxty might claim no slight 
distinction in the annals of the world. The dream of ages has been 
all but realized by the exertions of one man, strong in the strength of 
all his countrymen, and permeated with the spirit and the aspirations 
of thousands of nameless patriots, who have lived, and hoped, and 
died without a glimpse of the glory they imagined, and which he 
achieved. Whatever may be the future of Italy, whether the Pope 
shall remain its incubus as heretofore, whether its dispossessed and 
dethroned Dukes and Sovereigns shall be restored to misgovern, or 
whether Austria, herself in the pangs of dissolution, shall retain for 
any length of time her hold upon its north-eastern angle, the events 
of the closing year, themselves the fruit of 1848 and of the years 
preceding, will be fruitful in their turn. Italy never has been free 
Perhaps it never will be so, though Cavour may scheme 
But whatever form or forms it 





and united. 
and Garibaldi may act to that end. 
may hereafter assume, a shaking has been administered to it, which 
will infallibly prevent its relapse into the chaotic darkness wherein 
all its foes, and some of its pretended friends, would like to see it 
en velo} ved. 

The old warning cry of “Too Late,” which sealed the downfall 
of the dynasty of Orleans on the day of the abdication of King 
Louis Philippe, has been raised in the closing year with all its 
ancient effect. It was rung in the ears of the Dukes and Grand- 
Dukes of Italy, and sent them into hopeless exile for not knowing 
how to yield to reason, in the days of their prosperity, the just 
demands of their people. It was rung in the ears of Francis II. of 
Naples, when offering, in terror of the approach of Garibaldi, the 
reforms which he contemptuously denied when no Garibaldi, and no 
other avenger of blood was dreamed of. And it is at this moment 
ringing, loud and clear, from the plains of Hungary in the ears of the 
Emperor of Austria, bidding him look well to the safety of the crown 
of St. Stephen, and to the fairest portion of his cruelly misgoverned 
dominions. And if the “Too LaTe” that has proved fatal to so 
many small sovereigns during the year, do not prove equally fatal to 
the greater potentate who rules in Vienna, the result will be due to 
other agencies than his own, and to a wisdom among his councillors of 
which he himself has never yet exhibited a scintilla. 

And while the disintegration of once powerful states and kingdoms 
is threatened in the Old World, in the instances of Austria and 
Turkey, a similar disintegration threatens in the New the youngest 
member of the great family of nations, Old empires have no worse 
disease in the body politic than the disease of slavery which the United 
States inherited from Europe and Asia. There is a drop of bitter- 
ness in every human cup, and the United States, with all their juve- 





| os : , , 
_ nile vigour and hopefulness, have to taste of it, as well as other king- 


doms and empires, that have gone before them. But if there be more 
wisdom in an ultra-democracy, than in any other form of government, 
as the Americans are in the habit of boasting, such wisdom will be 
best shown in making the best of the bitterness, and in the preserva- 
tion of the Union. The events of 1860 have given the Federation a 
severer shock than it has ever yet experienced ; and proved, even to 
the Americans themselves, that Republics, governed by the will of the 
people, are just as liable to go wrong as monarchies and despotisms. 

And looking round upon the general condition of the civilized 
world, it must be confessed that the people of Great Britain have 
abundant cause for thankfulness in the happy position which they 
occupy. Always complaining of the defects of their Government, but 
always mending them without social convulsion; working and pro- 
spering ; free to speak, to write, and to print; yielding implicit 
obedience to the laws which they and their fathers have framed, and 
which the Sovereign obeys as cheerfully and as strictly as the humblest 
citizen ; they may see many evils around them, which they desire to 
remedy ; but they have the consolation of knowing that none of them 
are of such magnitude or virulence as to imperil the safety of the 
State in the attempt to remove them. The wheels of the political 
machine move smoothly; and the progress of the nation, if not extra- 
ordinarily rapid, is real and satisfactory. Our young men, who armed 
themselves at the whisper of a danger that has passed away, continue 
armed because they enjoy the exercise and the amusement of drill 
and rifle practice ; and because they know that among nations as, 
among individuals, the strong, self-reliant man is the least likely to 
be molested. 

Though we know what the Old Year has been, none of us can 
safely speculate upon the fortunes of the New. But all of us can 
indulge in the hope that, for ourselves, our families, our kindred, our 
country, and the world, it may be happier than its predecessor. And 
with the cordial expression of this hope, we conclude our sketch 
of the lights and shades, the glories and the glooms, of 1860. 








WHY AUSTRIA WILL NOT SELL VENETIA. 


HE fate of Europe, in the present critical juncture of foreign 
politics, may be said to hang upon the fate of Venice. It is 
seldom that we find ourselves thus able to resolve to a single issue the 
questions which involve the destinies of a continent. Yet, when we 
consider the interests that now depend upon the policy of Austria 
with reference to that portion of her Italian possessions still remain- 
ing to her, and the various countries which will be either directly or 
indirectly affected by the views of her statesmen upon this subject, 
we do not think that we hazard too much in the statement. Venice 
is the knot of the situation, whether all Europe will be in a blaze in 
the spring of the year which is about to open, or whether we may 
look forward to a decade of comparative tranquillity, it rests with 
Austria to decide. If this be the case, and it is not very difficult to 
show that it is so, there can assuredly be no more important subject 
of speculation than her intentions with regard to this province. 
Those who know her well have little doubt about them. Unfortu- 
zately there are many in this country who have not watched the 
traditional policy of the empire, and are not sufficiently familiar 
with the sentiments of her leading statesmen upon the subject, to 
believe that they never have wavered, und never will upon this vital 
point. We are too apt to regard questions of this nature from our 
own point of view ; and because Englishmen think they see clearly 
that the sale of Venetia would ensure the peace of Europe, they 
forget that Austrians may not be equally convinced that the best 
interests of their country would be served by the same act. 

Whatever may be our own opinions on the subject, and we are not 
disposed to dissent from the popular feeling in favour of a diplomatic 
transfer of Venice for “a consideration,” it is only fair to weigh the 
arguments by which those who are opposed to such a transfer, support 
their case. The Austrian Government maintains that, as the largest 
state of the German Confederation, she is the guardian not only of 
her own interests, but of those of Germany, and she is urged to stand 
by this principle by all those minor states which have been accustomed 
to consider the empire as their most powerful protector. However 
general the feeling may be in England in favour of the sale of Venice, 
it is impossible not to admit that in Germany the largest proportion 
of public opinion is strongly opposed to sucha sale. Not only are 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Saxony, united in this view of the case, 
but a strong political section in Prussia and the neighbouring states, 
who may feel no sympathy with Austria in her internal system of 
government, believe that in a strategical sense the safety of Germany 
would be endangered by the abandonment of the Quadrilateral. They 
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contend that it would be impossible to substitute, by any line of for- 
tifications on the Tagliamento or in the Tyrol, a military frontier 
which should protect satisfactorily the southern flank of Germany. 

They do not look forward to the formation of a united Italy 
strong enough to resist external influence with the sanguine faith 
of the British sympathizer, but anticipate with dread the day when 
the whole peninsula dominated by France, and lying defenceless at 
the foot of the Alps shall be little more than a French province. 
They point to the passes recently ceded to Louis Napoleon in Savoy 
and Niee, and which afford free ingress to his legions into Italy ; they 
refer you to the subserviency of the Piedmontese cabinet to French 
pressure hitherto, and they lay stress upon the internal dissensions 
already manifesting themselves in the antagonism of the republican 
and monarchical principles and on the reactionary movements in the 
southern part of Italy. These elements of discord they maintain 
may be made available by an ambitious and powerful neighbour for 
its own purposes ; and they hold that the result of French interference 
under such favourable circumstances would be to destroy that inde- 
pendence which can alone exist when a country can rely on the 
stability of its institutions, and the political union of its population. 
They consider then that the sale of the quadrilateral would have 
practically the effect of laying the passes of the Tyrol open to the 
armies of France, as entirely as the passes of Savoy are at the present 
moment, while it is evident that the way would be clear into Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and the western provinces of Turkey. 

We do not mean to maintain that this view is the correct one ; we 
are only accounting for the fact of the preponderating feeling even 


throughout the most liberal part of Germany being against the sale | 
of Venetia, and for the obstinacy of the Austrian Government in | 


maintaining that her honour is involved in adhering to this possession, 
not only because it has been guaranteed to her by treaty, but because 
she is under certain engagements to the rest of Germany, which she 
considers it would be cowardly to abandon, did she yield to the pres- 
sure that has recently been applied to induce her to compromise this im- 
portant question. In return for her pledge to stand by Venice to 
the last, she has received the no less solemn promise from Prussia and 
the rest of Germany, of co-operation in the event of France inter- 
fering in favour of Italy, should that power declare war. It will be 
seen, from a consideration of these facts, how small the chances are 
of the Cabinet at Vienna deserting Germany, sacrificing their che- 
rished policy of dogged pertinacity, and consenting to an act by which 
they would not only forfeit the position now held by Austria in the 
Confederation, but, in their view, cover that empire with disgrace. On 
the other hand, by adhering to their resolution to defend the Quad- 


rilateral, they are playing a game on which the very existence of 


the empire itself is staked, and which must involve, as players, most 
of the great European Powers. Nothing can justify such a policy 
except the certainty of success) We confess we do not share the 
sanguine view of Austrian statesmen, still less of Austrian generals. 

The declaration of war between Italy and Austria, which, in spite 
of the opposition of the cabinet at Turin, will be forced upon the 
Piedmontese Government by the national party in spring, will be the 
signal for a rising in Hungary, for we must not delude ourselves into 
supposing that the recent concessions will have the effect of retarding 
this movement. One of its consequences will be a defection from the 
Austrian ranks of upwards of 100,000 Hungarian soldiers, Croatia, 
with its 80,000 disaffected frontier militia, or Grenzers as they are 
called, will rise in rear of Venice, and Austria will be in a blaze from 
the Mincio to the Carpathians. We may assume, from the note of 
preparation recently sounded by the French Emperor, who has added 
a fourth battalion to every regiment, put an extra force of 14,000 
men into his dockyards, and ordered all the “ congé renowvable” men 
to hold themselves in readiness, that he proposes to depart from the 
policy of non-intervention, which will involve Prussia in the struggle, 
and draw the French army to the Rhine. 

The sides, in the first instance, will then, in all probability, be 
France, Italy, Hungary, and some of the other nationalities, against 
Austria and Prussia. Later we may anticipate Russian interference, 
a rising in the Sclavonic Provinces of Turkey, and the agitation of 
the Eastern question generally. How this imbroglio may ultimately 
clear itself, it is beyond the foresight of the wisest statesman to pre- 
dict ; but we think we have said enough to show “why Austria will 
not sell Venetia,” and why, in our opinion, it would be much better 


if she did. 








THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


HERE is no question but the State of South Carolina and her 
coadjutors have taken strong and decisive action against the 
Republican North. Her population are unanimous in the desire for 
secession, and the four other States are nearly as ardent seceders. 
The legislatures both of South Carolina and Georgia have already 
declared for secession ; and the States of Alabama, Mississipi, Florida, 
and Texas, have joined in the movement. Virginia is also excited, 
but her movements are comparatively cautious. 








South Carolina and her four seceding sisters have, it appears, resolved 
to send an envoy to the Emperor of the French to solicit the recogni- 
tion of their independence, and offering his Majesty of France, as an 
equivalent, two free ports of entry—Charlestown and Mobile. The 
instructions to this agent are published, and are rather amusing than 
commendable, The draft of the general Declaration of Independence 
is also printed, but has, as yet, had no formal proclamation. When 
the formal declaration is made, then—what? The constitutional 
lawyers say, there can be no secessions without the consent of the 
Federal Government. But how, if the seceders are wilful? Will 
there be any attempt at coercion? Will the north venture upon 
armed force? At all events there is preparation to meet it if 
attempted. The banks in Charleston have volunteered to take one- 
fourth of a loan for arming the State ; and the neighbouring States 
have made offers of men and equipments in case of emergency. 

The Georgian legislature has passed bills calling a convention, and 
appropriating a million dollars to arm the State for resistance, 
should the Federal government attempt an armed subjugation. The 
representatives from the South are expected either to resign their 
seats, or to absent themselves from Congress. Agents have been 
appointed for the purchase of munitions of war. Eighteen hundred 
rifles, and forty thousand cartridges with conical balls have been 
shipped for Georgia ; and one thousand carbines have been sent to 
Alabama. It is said that a New York firm has orders for five 
thousand muskets, and that another establishment has supplied a large 
number of Colt’s revolvers. What will be the upshot of the quarrel 
remains to be seen ; most certain is it that the excitement is at this 
early day not without its consequences ; and, however indifferent the 
North may choose to appear, the central government regards the 
movement with anxiety. 

The fifteen Southern States have a common interest and a white 
population exceeding nine millions, which, whether right or wreng, 
believe in the irremediable antagonism of Northern and Southern 
interests, and whom a very slight provocation, in their present tem- 
per, might drive to serious extremes. This is well understood, and 
has already had its effect in Wall-street. The brokers know, more- 
over, that the high prices of cotton and good crops, for some years, 
has induced among a class, at no time over-provident, an expenditure 
which even good years could not long maintain; and that partial 
failure of this year’s crop in the Gulf States from drought are, with- 
out the qualifying effect of great prudence, the precise elements of a 
Southern crisis. It is argued that civil troubles will be accompanied 
by repudiation ; and hence not only are Southern securities avoided, 
but the reason is also found why the Chicago banks have concluded 


| to refuse the notes of some six or eight banks whose stability rests 








on their connection with the Southern States. The whole affair is 
one of great embarrasment, as well commercially as _ politically. 
What will be the result time alone can tell. The peculiar institution 
is simply causing one of the many spasms to which the body politic 
will from time to time be subject until the curse is fairly eradicated. 








RAGGED SCHOOLS AND GOVERNMENT GRANTS. 


SHORT time ago there was a large and influential meeting, 
including several members of the Legislature, assembled in 
Edinburgh, to assert the claims of ragged and industrial schools to 
public benevolence. The principal topic enlarged on was the duty of 
the State to assist the funds of such schools, if only to save the future 
expense of providing the more costly discipline of prisons. In this 
connection it was deplored that Sir John Pakington’s motion to that 
effect during the last session of Parliament had been lost ; and this 
being attributed to the lateness of the period at which it was intro- 
duced, there was great confidence expressed, that a similar resolution, 
earlier propounded next year, would be more successful. It was plainly 
expressed, that the Privy Council officials ought not to be allowed to 
do just as they think proper with the educational grants ; but should 
be made to feel that they are servants, not masters, in this adminis- 
tration. 

It is doubtless true that the feeling in favour of supporting schools 
of the class in question is rapidly increasing throughout the country ; 
and it is undeniable that the Government ought to be guided in the 
distribution of public money by the feeling of the country, as ex- 
pressed through Parliament. But if the Privy Council officials 
thought proper to tell their own difficulties somewhat more fully and 
explicitly than Mr. Lowe did last session, in answer to Sir John 
Pakington, they would convince any candid assembly that it is better 
not to entangle themselves further in this course of aiding private 
benevolence, unless there is provided a machinery to prevent its 
abuse. Their present plan is to assist schools of a certain quality for 
a certain class of children. They have inspectors, each of whom 
traverses an extensive district to look after the quality of the school- 
ing ; but they have no adequate means of securing this schooling to 
that class of children which they chiefly desire to benetit. Though 
they have multiplied their forms of inquiry and guarantee till the 
process of forming a connection with them has become tedious and 
vexatious almost beyond endurance, yet it has been found impossible 
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to confine their assistance to its proper objects. Some years ago, after 
a keenly contested parliamentary election in a town where party poli- 
ties were wont to run high, the successful candidate redeemed the pro- 
mises of his canvass by procuring several hundred pounds from the 
Privy Council to assist in building an academy for young gentlemen— 
perhaps we should rather say for the sons of the electors, from the 
gentry downwards—but we use the words of the prospectus in de- 
signating them generally as “young gentlemen.” The inspector was 
afterwards made aware of the evasions that had been used ; and, 
according to our information, he visited the spot, and reported all ; 
but his statement was never published. It was not without reason 
that there was an agitation some time ago against garbling the 
inspectors’ reports. Perhaps the present system of distributing the 
parliamentary grants would not have been continued so long if the 
public had distinctly understood all the abuses which the officials have 
striven, we believe conscientiously, but not always successfully, to 
prevent. 

A glance at the history of educational benevolence in this country 
may convince us that this covetousness, which clutches for the rich 
what was designed for the poor, has been at work for ages, and is 
extremely difficult to control. In days when there were no printed 
books, and few manuscript ones, almost all the education of the 
country was centred in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
As very little preparation was or could be demanded, the pupils 
were mere boys, often taking their first degree before they entered 
their teens. They were for the most part poor| boys, too, in the 
ordinary sense, that is, drawn from the lower classes of society ; for 
learning was little in request among the higher. In those days the 
richer benefices of the Church were bestowed according to favour on 
the learned or unlearned, as it happened, while! the places of the 
working clergy, which were those that required education, conferred 
neither the income nor the status of a gentleman. At first the boys 
lodged as they could afford with the townspeople, who were under 
restrictions as to the prices both of rooms and provisions ; but charity 
hy-and-by stepped in to provide houses and board for the poorer lads, 
with masters to keep them in order, while other establishments were 
organized for those who could pay for their own maintenance. The 
former were the Colleges, the latter were the Halls of Oxford and 
Cambridge. We know the sequel. As the Colleges increased in 
wealth, they did not educate a proportionably larger number of poor 
little boys, but they gradually raised the standard of education, till 
their funds have become prizes for the reward of those who have 
ulready attained such knowledge as generally only gentlemen can 
afford time and money to acquire. When books were multiplied by 
printing, and the thing most wanted was ability to understand them, 
public and private charity founded free grammar-schools throughout 
the country. The name sufficiently indicates the design—grammar, 
not Latin schools ; that is, schools for teaching the language of litera- 
ture, which was either Latin, or a latinized English quite unlike the 
vernacular of common life. We know what has happened to the 
gramimar-school endowments ; they have gone chiefly to provide a 
classical education for the higher and middle ranks, the instruction 
they supply having become unsuitable for the poor, strictly 
speaking. A number of endowments have also been established for 
mere elementary schools ; but alas for the selfishness of those who 
manage charitable funds! The larger endowments are in many, if 
not most cases, used to provide snug berths for relatives or friends of 
the trustees, with little regard to qualification, while the smaller ones 
are given to the halt, the maimed, the drunken, and even the idiotic, 
as a means of keeping them off the parish, by making them school- 
masters. Such has been the general fate of permanent educational 
funds, for want of adequate surveillance. 

Early in the present century, an association depending on 
subscriptions was formed to provide elementary instruction for the 
poor, under the direction of the ‘established clergy ; while another 
and somewhat older society took charge of those schools for which 
this ecclesiastical connection was not desired. These were the 
National Society and the British and Foreign School Society. The 
Government of the country, with the concurrence of Parliament, 
aided their benevolent efforts ; but, as their funds improved, these 
schools also have been enabled to supply an education which has 
become too good for the poor, and is daily rising further and further 
out of their reach. Now, therefore, the ery is, “ Help the ragged and 
industrial schools.” But what security is there that, if favoured with 
government grants, they would not become too good for the ragged 
Such men as Dr. Guthrie would take care to keep them as refuges 
for the outcast and the helpless—the ‘“ Arabs of the streets.” But 
what guarantee would there be that landed proprietors and wealthy 
capitalists throughout the country would not find them a very suit- 
able and convenient kind of school for the children of their labourers, 
by taking precautions to exclude those of the vagrant, the idle, and 
the vicious? There is no existing machinery to prevent this. 

Doubtless the class which Dr. Guthrie, Miss Carpenter, and others 
like-minded, have taken under their patronage, are the children who 
have the y ery first claim on the state for an education, to save them 
trom swelling the criminal ranks ; and these should be cared for, 


! 

_ whatever becomes of the rest. Perhaps it could be shown that the 
| industrial classes, properly speaking, and their employers, are both 
| able and willing to find the money for their own education. But the 
| children of parents who have no regular employment must be help- 
| lessly dependent on the hand of charity to rescue them from a course 
of vice. For these there ought to be free schools on the industrial or 
ragged plan ; and the funds, from whatever source, ought not to be 
grudged ; only there must be provision on the one hand for securing 
attendance, and on the other for precluding abuse. The considera- 
tion of these points we must for the present defer. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 
(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
Tuurspay EveEnina. 


Mr. Loch left Marseilles yesterday morning, and is expected to arrive in Lon- 
don this evening. He brings the ratification of the treaty of Tien-tsin which 
has been exchanged at Pekin, and which will, no doubt, be published formally. 
He will also bring the new treaty of Pekin, and the announcement of the peace, 
with despatches from Lord Elgin. No one will grudge Mr. Loch his £500, which 
has been usually paid to the private secretary of the ambassador who concludes 
a treaty of peace. Mr. Loch’s sufferings and services entitle him to any rewards 
and honours that may be conferred upon him. 

There will be plenty of news to-morrow. If anything of importance should 
transpire to-night, I shall let you have it at a later hour. In the mean time, it 
is satisfactory to know that the conditions now imposed upon the Chinese 
exceed, rather than fall short of, our anticipations of last week. Tien-tsin is to 
be added to the other Chinese northern ports which are to be opened to the 
trade of the world, and it will be occupied by a sufficient land force, and visited 
by a sufficient naval armament, until the conditions of the treaty shall be 
faithfully carried out, and the tranquil trading of our merchants shall be an 
established habit. 

Those who have watched the importance of our trade relations with Shanghai, 
which even the war and the rebels have not been able to disturb, will know the 
value of establishing new depdts for commerce in the ports of Northern China, 
especially those in the neighbourhood of the capital. But the great advance upon 
the Asiatic mind which we have made by the short and decisive campaign just 
over, is that we have showed the Chinese that we know the road to Pekin, and 
can at any time force our way thither. But the very ability to do all this, and 
more, in spite ofthe whole force of the Celestial Empire, will be sufficient to deter 
the Chinese of any party from breaking their engagements in the reckless way 
they have hitherto done. 

The movements in the direction of well-regulated freedom are extending them- 
selves satisfactorily in Europe. The progress in France is most gratifying; and 
we are still more gratified to find that Austria has really entered upon a system 
of government in relation to the soundest principles of civil and religious liberty, 
that the most sanguine could not have expected two short years ago. Whether 
all these improvements will avert the threatening storms from Venice and Hun- 
gary, it is hard to say. Although not given to gloomy forebodings, I cannot 
help thinking that we shall see the commencement of very serious com- 
plication in the spring. This is a pity, for the Italians have much work to do 
in consolidating their unity and strength, and many open and covert enemies to 
obstruct them. 

The danger, however great, will not proceed from these quarters. It is more 
than probable that Hungary will not be content with anything less than the full 
establishment of her ancient monarchy; and it is certain that Italy will never be 
content without Venetia. It is but a question of time, and I believe the time is 
not far off. I said a fortnight back that the French fleet would not stop 
much longer at Gaeta, and I now firmly believe that we shall have an announce- 
ment in Paris, on the Ist of the year, that the Programme of Milan must be 
carried out, and that the Pope must be handed over to the guardianship of the 
Italian army if he cannot conciliate his own subjects. 

The state of Lord Derby’s health does not improve—tout aw contraire. This 
circumstance constitutes a very serious cause of discouragement to the great 
Conservative party, of which Lord Derby is more than half the strength. There 
are strange rumours respecting the succession. Mr. Disraeli is out of the ques- 
tion, gifted and indispensable as he is. Sir John Pakington has already gone 
beyond his small beginnings. He is a clever man, but a very little clever man. 
Lord Stanley is not up to the mark, although an able politician. 

The hopes of the “‘ Opposition” are now fixed upon Lord Grey, who is less of a 
Whig than Lord Derby once was, and who is supposed to be capable of bringing 
over such men as the Right Hon. E. Horsman, the Right Hon. E. Ellice, Lord 
Elcho, and others ill-affected to their former friends, who think they have as much 
right to high places in a Conservative Ministry as Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton himself. 

There is a bit of newspaper scandal which ought to be known. Ina remarkable 
and very pious morning paper yesterday a very serious letter appeared, in which a 
great archeological curiousity was described—in the shape of a stone, said to have 
been discovered in the excavations of a tea-garden, at or near Broxbourne, 
Herts. The combination of no-popery and of the tea-gardens—licensed by Act 
of Parliament—was too much for the very unlearned editor, who gave insertion 
to a pretended inscription, which is not fit to be exposed to the gaze of families, 
and which must therefore be left to the exclusive contemplation of learned in such 
affairs. Perhaps the gentleman, who shrouded in a dead language—Greek—the 
astounding mysteries of the domestic habits of Nebuchadnezzar, King of the 
Jews, &c., might unravel this mystery, which is, however, so much worse than 
the other, that it is not covered up in an unknown tongue, or at least a tongue 
only known to learned men, who are proof against such jokes. But, seriously, 





this last one is too bad, even for holiday times. 
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THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XXV. 





MR. WAGSTAFFE INTRODUCES A FEW MORE OF HIS FRIENDS. 

I HAVE not yet informed the reader where Wilbye Grange is ; but it is 
within a circuit of thirty miles of the mighty city which most people call 
London, but which I sometimes call Cracklethorn. It is in immediate contiguity 
to the borough of Wrigglesbury, which I once—woe is me !—represented in 
Parliament before I represented that other and still more venal borough of Great 
Stumpington. I am on excellent terms with all my neighbours, especially 
with six of them, who form, with myself, what the editor of the Wrigglesbury 
Gazette—a Radical paper, with a good deal of talent and very little manners 
—once profanely called “the clique of the seven wise men of Gotham.” 
Wise or not, we are partial to each other's society, and it is our rule to dine 
together once a week—sometimes in a tavern, sometimes at Wilbye Grange, 
and sometimes elsewhere—to exchange ideas, and rub off the rust of our 
rusticity. On these occasions we play whist a little, drink a little claret or 
Burgundy, or, in the winter, whisky or brandy punch, and talk a great deal. 
We flatter ourselves that we do not talk nonsense, and that if the great world 
in the city of Cracklethorn could hear what we say, it might learn a thing or 
two that might contribute to its amusement or its instruction, or both. 

The gentle reader—and all readers are gentle, and ought to be, if Emerson 
says truly, “that we all read as superior beings,” even when we read Job’s 
tribulations or Shakspeare’s plays, or the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” 
or Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” or a Collection of the 
Proverbs of all Nations—wial salute us, without vulgarity, with the familiar 
question, “‘ Who are you?” It is right that the gentle reader should know ; 
or how shall he sit in judgment upon us? 

I have already described myself sufficiently, and need say no more, my 
present object being to introduce my friends and not myself. Next to my 
most esteemed friend, Mr. Trench, whom I have already described, the person 
I most respect is the excellent General Biggleswade, late of the East-India 





Company’s service. The General is eighty-two years of age, and is neither | 


shaky on his legs nor in his voice. He has a clear bright eye, a firm step, 
and a distinct enunciation, and lacks most of the indications of old age, 
. except a snow-white head of hair, and a slight deafness. The General is of 
opinion that the natural age of a man who has inherited no aliments from his 
ancestors, or cultivated any for himself, by over-indulgence in his passions or 
his appetites, is one hundred years. He fully expects to attain that age, 
unless he be run over by an omnibus, crushed in a railway catastrophe, shot, 
poisoned, or otherwise violently put to death. The General has but one 
defect or vice that is obvious and palpable to his friends. He swears at 
whist when his partner makes a mistake, or in argument when a plain propo- 
sition is controverted. 
The worthy man has a theory and a practice of hygiene, by systematic 





man can wellbe. His Christian name is rather a singular one ; but Mr. Jones 
is proud of it, not alone for its ornament, but for its use. He declares that it 
distinguishes him from all the large army of the Jones’s—an army almost as mul- 
titudinous as that of the Smiths—and that it gives hima distinct individuality 
and pre-eminence above them. The name was given to him in this fashion, 
and for these reasons :—-His father had seven sons, on whom he successively 
bestowed at baptism all the names that were popular, in the family, or that had 
been worn by his fathers and grandfathers—John, James, Thomas, Charles, 
Robert, and all the rest. When the eighth was born—having no name togive 
him that had run in the family—he simply called him Octavius. In due course, 
a ninth son came into the too crowded domestic circle, and old Mr. Jones, at 
his wit’s end, solemnly declared that “ there was something too much of this,” 
and that the new comer should be called Utrimus. This was considered to 
be a very good name, until it was suggested to Mrs. Jones’s mother—a very 
excellent lady, and well educated, with a strong mind and a tender heart, and 
who lived in the house of her son-in-law. “I am afraid,” said she, confiden- 
tially to Mr. Jones, the first time that he mooted the point, “that my 
daughter, poor soul, would not approve of it. Does it not strike you as 
something like an interference with Nature and Providence, and a sort of 
reproach also to Mrs. Jones, that you should take it upon yourself to say that 
this son should be the very last? Let me suggest a compromise, and call 
him Penvutimvs.” 


Mr. Jones was so pleased with the idea, that on the very next Sunday the 
baby became legally entitled to the name of Penultimus Jones. 


Dr. Magrowder’s predecessor objected somewhat, and thought it a jest, and 
an unseemly one. 


“The name shall be either Penultimus or Pendragon,” said Mr. Jones. 


“Pendragon is a recognized name—a Cornish name,” said the reverend 
gentleman ; “ let it be Pendragon.” 


“JT prefer Penultimus ; and unless you can prove from the Law or the 
Scriptures that Penultimus is not as good as Pendragon, I insist, as the 
child’s father, on naming it Penultimnus. If you object to that, I declare the 
name shall be Antepenultimus.” 


The worthy parson yielded the point. If he had not done so, Mr. Jones, 
pere, declared that he would have gone into another parish in search of a 
more reasonable ecclesiastic ; or that if need were, he would have gone, like 
Cranmer or Ridley, to the stake, in support of his right. “ An Englishman,” 
said he, “ is but half an Englishman, and not worthy to be one, if he will not 
die for a principle.” 

Mr. Penultimus Jones, who is a general favourite amongst us, has his 
opinions and his crotchets, like the rest of us. But his peculiar and leading 


idiosyncrasy is a hatred of slang, which he considers to be the curse of our 
age and our country, the sign and forerunner of our national decay, a 


adherence to which he has kept himself hale and hearty, and in full possession of | 
_ a spiritual, and a religious deterioration of the Anglo-Saxon race. Upon all 
' other subjects Mr. Jones is quiet and passionless, but upon this he is 
- ungovernable. 


his mental and bodily faculties for much beyond the ordinary term. Summer 
and winter he rises at six o’clock, throws open his windows, strips himself to 
the costume of Adam before he sinned, and takes, for fifteen minutes, what 
he calls his air-bath. This done, he indulges himself in a shower-bath, and 
makes vigorous use of his horse-hair gloves for ten minutes longer. Then he 


Then he goes to breakfast and reads the newspaper. Then he takes another 
walk for an hour. Then he repairs to his study for three hours. Then he 
takes hisluncheon. Then he goes to study again for three hours more. Then 
he takes a third walk, or a ride, for an hour. Then he hies him to his 
dinner, which concluded, he devotes the rest of the evening to conversation, 
or whist, or any amusement that may turn up. He drinks one glass of wine 
at luncheon, two at dinner, and a glass of hot whisky toddy or brandy punch 
at bed-time. 

This rovtine of life he seldom varies, except to go to church once 
upon the Sunday. He pays devout attention to, and takes part in all 
the responses, but invariably falls asleep after five minutes, neither more nor 
less, of the sermon. The voice of the preacher he declares to have a most 
soothing effect upon his nervous system; to be, in fact, an anodyne. He 
attempts to prove the truth of the statement by the allegation, which is 
perfectly correct, that he never falls asleep during the day at any other part 
of the week. He asserts, moreover, that the beneficial effect of his Sunday 
snooze is so great as to form no unimportant part of his system of healthy 
life. “In fact,” he says, “I should not be so well as I am were it not for 
Dr. Magrowder’s sermons. Bless the man! he is of more value to me than 
any physician! Temperance, exercise, bathing, a clear skin, a clear con- 
science, and the somniferous ministrations of the Rev. Dr. Magrowder! 
With these I defy Time, and may, perhaps, reach a hundred and twenty 
years !” 

Mr. Penultimus Jones, another of my friends, is the principal medical 
practitioner of the town of Wrigglesbury—a widower in the prime of life, 
with an excellent business, and two small children. Many a fair maid has 
set her pretty little intrigues in motion against him [or for him], and many a 
buxom widow has set her cap at him, within the last three years ; but as yet 
without result. And there are both spinsters and widows in Wrigglesbury 
who, on account of the little children—to whom they would have no 
objection to act the part of mother—consider that of all the “wretched 


debasement of the popular intellect, showing alike a moral, a physical, 


Another very influential friend of mine is Mr. Anthony Sennox, a learned 


_ man, and a Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries. It is not always 
takes a brisk walk for half-an-hour, whether it rain or shine, hail or snow. | 





that our friend has written his name in this aristocratic style, for when 
he first came to Wrigglesbury he was plain Anthony Snooks. But 
having grown wiser, or more learned, or more proud, he has proved 
to his own satisfaction that Sevenoaks is the ancient and the proper 
spelling, and that Snooks and Snook sprang from Sevenoaks by a series 
of vulgar abbreviations and corruptions ; thus —from Sevenoaks came 
Sennaks or Sennox, and from Sennox, Snooks. The name certainly looks 
better in its old (or its new) form of Sennox, and prirts almost as pleasantly 
as the patrician and ducal Lennox. In moments of expansion, when he 
ceases to have secrets from his friends, Mr. Sennox admits that his original 
name of Snooks was, during his youth and early manhood, a source of con- 
stant vexation and annoyance to him, especially when wicked wags at school 
and college, aware of his weakness, called him ‘The Snooks,”—just as in 
Scotland there are persons who call themselves “The MacNab” and “ The 
Chisholm ;” and in Ireland, “The O'Donoghue” and “The O’Gorman 
Mahon”—names that sound almost as absurd to the people of the great city 
of Cracklethorn, as “'The Tompkins” or “ The Pogram” would do if any one 
were rash enough to call himself so, Mr. Sennox congratulates himself, 
not only on his escape from this petty misery, but on the service he has 
rendered to philology, etymology, and orthography, by the correct spelling 
he has adopted. When Mrs. Sennox was alive, she had an unfailing 
recipe for making her husband uncomfortably red in the face, which was 
to assert that the name of Snooks was not derived from Sevenoaks at all, 
but from the Dutch word Snook—meaning a jack or pike ; but no other 
person ever dared to insinuate such a charge, except the editor of the 
Wrigglesbury Gazette in a violent election contest ; and he fared so badly in 
the literary warfare which he thus commenced, that he never ventured upon 
the joke a second time. Like all the rest of our confraternity, Mr. Sennox 
has his pet grievances, among which are to be reckoned the existence of 
The Weekly Snarler, the low state of literary criticism generally, the style 
of painting and drawing adopted by the pre-Raphaelites, and the monstrous 
ugliness and hideousness of every public monument, and more especially of 


men” in the town Mr. Jones is the most obstinate. But he has his own ' the equestrian statues in London. Upon these topics he is never weary of 
ideas upon the subject, and is as rubicund, self-satisfied, and comfortable, as expatiating, although, it must be confessed, he sometimes rides his hobbies 
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a little too hard. On these occasions General Biggleswade very coolly 
proceeds to dismount him, and seldom fails of success. 

Mr. Rann Tanqueray, another star in our Pleiades, is the local solicitor, 
of the greatest character, connection, and experience in all Marlshire 
—a worthy man, known for his love of goodfellowship, and of good Bur- 
gundy, and for his hatred of comic literature. Funny men, fanny books, 
and funny newspapers are his special abhorrence ; and he runs at them as a 
bull does at a red cloth, when flaunted in its face by a skilful picador at 
Bayonne or Madrid. Mr. Tanqueray—who though on the sunny side of fifty, 
has hair white as the driven snow, and a beard as black as that of the human- 
headed beasts of the sculptures of Nineveh—is great in genealogies and 
family histories. He knows more secrets about the Wrigglesbury people— 
their loves, their hates, their debts, their vices, their misfortunes, their 
struggles, and the state of their banking accounts—than ts pleasant at times 
for the Wrigglesbury people to reflect upon. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Tanqueray is beloved at Wrigglesbury. He knows too much. But 
he is feared. There is not a canting grocer in the town that Mr. Tanqueray 
could not shame, if he were exasperated. There is not a hypocrite that 
he could not expose, or a proud man that he could not very easily pull down 
a peg—or two pegs, or half a dozen pegs—if he had a mind to be severe. 
Mr. Tanqueray has twice contested the borough in the Conservative interest, 
and is now the member. He keeps a keen look-out after his register, and 
chronicles the private deeds of every voter that may be either coaxed, bought, 
or bullied. To continue member for Wrigglesbury is the summit of his am- 
bition ; and it will fare ill with any candidate who shall be hardy enough to 
oppose him. 

The last and youngest of our members is John Wrangles, otherwise Mr. 
Serjeant Wrangles, learned in the law, licensed to wear a horse-hair wig (full- 
bottomed on great occasions), a very excellent person, who may one day be 
Lord Chancellor, and sit in the seat of Lord Campbell, but who would not 
refuse a puisne judgeship if offered to him to-morrow, and who would very 
conscientiously and complacently vegetate upon it to the remainder of his 
life, and look no higher. Mr. Serjeant has a good practice, not extraordi- 
narily large, for he is not a wide-mouthed, leather-lunged, brazen-faced 
termagant, but a gentleman, who can afford to keep a conscience. He prides 
himself upon the fact, and asserts that if gentleman and barrister ever come 
to quarrel for possession of his mind, his heart, and his conduct, gentle- 
man shall win the day. He manages to keep the duality in perfect 


accord and harmony, and if he lose a little—very little—practice : 
woh 5 y practice thereby, Re | be reconciled with the pecuniary independence of a member of Parliament. 


gains something better than much practice, his self-respect, and that of every 
one who knows him. 


The Serjeant has an amative, if not a philoprogenitive brain, and would | 


long ago have married, had it not been for the hoops, or “ hen-coops,” in 
which the ladies have chosen of late years to hide or disfigure their fair pro- 
portions, and for the scarlet fever with which they are afflicted, in the shape 
of what he calls the immodest red stockings and the impudent red petticoats 
in which they flaunt and flare, to the dismay and discouragement of bachelors, 
both rich and poor. “I can wait ;’—quoth the Serjeant ; “but as long as 
women wear either crinoline or hoops, or sport red boots, red petticoats, 
or red stockings, and, for the matter of that, brown stockings, instead 
ef pure white, so long shall John Wrangles, Q.C., Serjeant-at-Law, 
and a peer expectant, live in single misery. Fast men are nuisances, Heaven 
knows !—but as for fast women (and all women are fast that wear such de- 
testable habiliments), may the Lord deliver me from them—now and for ever! 
Amen !” 

This—the stern Rhadamanthus—our gentle reader will perceive, is the hobby 
or the favourite aversion of the Serjeant, than whom a better-hearted and 
clearer-headed man neVer ate his terms, wore horse-hair, or aspired to the 
woolsack. 

Such is our society at Wrigglesbury and Wilbye Grange. 





Erratum.—Mr. Wagstaffe requests us to correct an error in his description 
of the dinners given by his friend Mr. Trench, in the substitution of the 
word eutremets for entrées; “two very different things,” he says, “as every 
man knows who is accustomed to a good dinner.” But Mr. Wagstaffe, being 
a philosopher, should remember that every man is not accustomed to a good 
dinner; and make allowance for the not very heinous ignorance of our 
printers. 








THE Woman IN THE Moon—A Samoan Trapition.—The moon came down 
one evening, and picked up a woman called Sina and her child. It was during a 
tume of famine. She was working in the evening twilight, beating out some bark 
with which to make native cloth. The moon was just rising, and it reminded her 
of a great bread-fruit. Looking up at it she said, “ Why cannot you come down 
and let my child have a bit of you?” The moon was indignant at the idea of 
being eaten, came down forthwith, and took her up, child, board, mallet, and all 
The popular superstition of “the man in the moon, who gathered sticks on the 
Sabbath-day,”’ observes the Rev. G. Turner, who states this tradition in his 
“ Polynesia,” “is not yet forgotten in England ; 
in the moon. 
board.’ ” 

Queen Carontine, Wire or Groror IT., ann ner Sox FREDERICK.—* M 
dear lord,” said Queen Caroline, one day to Lord Hervey. the ecntter of | y 
husband's memoirs, “1 will give it to you under my hand, if you are in any hor 
of my relapsing, that my dear first-born is the greatest ass, an ’ 4 
and the greatest canaille, and the greatest beast, in the whole work 
most heartily wish he was out of it.’’ 


and so, in Samoa, of the wo 

. > ° ~* ’ , , 1 ’ : — 

‘Yonder is Sina, they say, ‘and her child, and her mallet and 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. XIII. 


J. A. ROEBUCK, M.P. 


Ir we should one day select for a place in our Portrait Gallery some flashy pre- 
tentious public man—a parliamentary comet without a tail—a quasi leader with- 
out a single follower—one who sometimes excites public expectation only to 
disappoint it—let us not be blamed therefore. If we selected only those “ Men 
of Mark” who challenged the entire admiration and enthusiasm of the public, 
our series would soon come to an end; yet not before our readers had pronounced 
us deficient in savour and variety. The charlatan, the aisappointed place-hunter, 
even the talkative M.P., who makes three hundred speeches in a session, may 
hope for a niche proportioned to their claims, if not to their craving for notoriety ; 
and may, at least, help us to a moral, when we seek in them in vain for 
exemplars. 

John Arthur Roebuck, son of Mr. E. Roebuck, and grandson of Dr. Roebuck, 
an eminent physician of Sheffield, was born at Madras, in 1801. His youth was 
passed in Canada, to which more bracing climate he removed at a very early age. 
Having chosen the profession of the law, young Roebuck was sent to England at 
the age of three-and-twenty, to eat his way to the bar at the Inner Temple. Like 
many other law-students, he eked out a slender income by contributing to 
periodical literature, and the happily-significant initials, “J. A. R.,” soon came 
to be well known to the readers of magazines and reviews. When the Reform Bill 
had thrown open the avenue to Parliamentary distinction to young men of his social 
position, Mr. Roebuck challenged the suffrages of the electors of Bath. His pre- 





| tensions were endorsed, among other Liberals of note, by Mr. Albany Fonblanque, 
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and the rrreatest liar, 
l,and that I | 


who, as Editor of the Examiner, then possessed great influence with the Radical 
party, and who vouched for the claims and accomplishments of the promising 
young lawyer. Mr. Roebuck, who had previously been called to the Bar, and 
selected the Northern Circuit, succeeded in gaining a seat for Bath in 1832, and 
represented that city until 1837. During this interval he was regarded as a fol- 
lower and political disciple of the Durham school; nor were there wanting those 


‘who predicted that whenever Lord Durham should be called to form a Cabinet— 


an event which many regarded as certain—Mr. Roebuck would lead the Lower 
House, and bring in bills for household suffrage, the ballot, and triennial parlia- 
ments—the distinguishing creed of the Durhamite politicians. 

In 1835, when the Executive Government of Canada and the House of Assem- 
bly of Lower Canada were at variance, the latter body appointed Mr. Roebuck 
their agent in England. The salary attached to this appointment was understood 
to be very acceptable, but as it involved the necessity of defending all the acts 
of the Assembly in the House of Commons, and assailing the measures of the 
Canadian Government, doubts were entertained whether such an agency could 
The 
newspaper press, having expressed these doubts with their usual freedom and 
candour, the irascible little Indo-Canadian, like another Don Quixote, put lance 
in rest and ran a muckat the political press. In one of his “* Pamphlets for the 
People” he undertook to name the principal editors and writers of leading 
articles in the London press. His knowledge of the arcana of newspaper offices 
being, however, of the slenderest description, he made many ridiculous blunders. 
A chorus of reclamations from aggrieved and innocent individuals assailed him. 
To do justice all round would be humiliating in the extreme. It was necessary 
“to draw the line somewhere,” and Mr. Roebuck drew the line at Mr. Black, 
editor of the Morning Chronicle. An affair of honour followed, but fortunately 
for all parties the duel was a harmless one. The House of Commons and the 
country now began to take an accurate measure of Mr. Roebuck’s pretensions as 
a politician and a statesman. Fearless and unmeasured in attack, not too 
charitable in his judgments, ever ready to rise in the House of Commons and 
denounce both Whigs and Tories for the common use of the corrupt influences, 
fond of personality, and sending his taunts home by the means of the upraised 
arm and the pointed index-finger, Mr. Roebuck was far from popular in the 
House of Commons. Yet outside the walls of St. Stephen’s he came to be 
regarded as a stern and incorruptible patriot, who not seldom put his finger on 
a blot, and whose faults of temper were to be overlooked in consideration of his 
independence and honesty of purpose. 

From 1837, when the Conservatives gained both seats for Bath, until 1841, 
when he was re-elected with Viscount Duncan (now Earl of Camperdown), Mr. 
Roebuck was left without a seat in Parliament. He employed the interval partly 
in the study and practice of his profession, in which he never gained a high 
place, and partly in contributions to the Westminster and Edinburgh Reviews. 

At the general election of 1847, after a hard contest with Lord Ashley, Mr. 
Roebuck again lost his seat for Bath. In May, 1849, the late Sir H. G. Ward, 
then M.P. for Sheffield, accepted the post of Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands. He recommended Mr. Roebuck to go down and introduce him- 
self to the electors, who returned him without opposition and free of expense, 
The hon. member has ever since represented Sheffield, although he satisfied 
neither the Tories, the Whigs, nor the Bright party in that borough, who return 
his colleague, Mr. Hadfield. The recollection of past services, of great outspoken- 
ness at certain critical times, and the advocacy of a manly foreign policy in 
defiance of all implied threats and danger of invasion, have made Mr. Roebuck a 
favourite with the working men of Sheffield, and will probably secure him in the 
possession of his seat for the remainder of his political life. 

Mr. Roebuck has frequently been the central figure of a parliamentary “scene.” 
A few years ago, after a general election, characterized by strong party feeling 
and a lavish expenditure, a plentiful crop of election petitions came to the sur- 
face. The Coppocks and Holmes’s were alarmed at the possible scandal of so 
many exposures, and a series of compromises took place, which attracted Mr. 
Roebuck’s attention. He accordingly rose in his place, went through the whole 
list, and denounced this “cross” and that transaction. He indulged in no inuendo, 
but dragged names, dates, and places into an atmosphere of publicity, and made 
out such a case, that, in defiance alike of Whigs and Tories, he obtained a Com- 
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mittee to inquire into Election Compromises. Roebuck was never more in his 
element than on this occasion. That terrible finger was pointed at almost every 
bench in succession, amid the laughter of every member except him, who oecupied 
for the moment the operating table. Mr. Roebuck’s speech was intensely per- 
sonal throughout, while the fouler influences, which are regarded with so mnch 
indulgence by M.P.s in their private talk, were spoken of with a lofty scorn, as 
if the speaker were no “ mortal mixture of earth’s mould,” but a superior being, 
who sat in judgment upon the follies and crimes of human beings. 

His next great speech was on the Sebastopol campaign. The public had 
been shocked by the disclosures of green coffee, and horses eating off their own 
tails; of want of food, clothing, and medicine; of famine, dysentery, and death. 
When Parliament met in January, 1855, Mr. Roebuck gave notice of a motion 
for an inquiry into the condition of the army before Sebastopol. The house was 
crowded, and the greatest interest was felt in the result, in consequence of Lord 
John Russell's escape from the Coalition Cabinet, as soon as the member for 
Sheffield announced his intention. 

The orator entered the House leaning on a stick, and took his place below the 
gangway. His frame, always feeble and fragile, had not many months before 
been struck by paralysis. His articulation was slow and measured, but his speech 
was plain and direct as that of the prophet Nathan before David. It was the 
shortest and simplest speech made in the House of Commons for years on open- 
ing a topic of magnitude and importance. Yet every allusion “told.” Members 
listened spell-bound to that clear, succinct, and too true statement of disaster, 
suffering, and mismanagement. A deep and low running commentary of “hears” 
ran through the speech, like a diapason in music ; nor could partisanship find any 
error or exaggeration in that awful bill of indictment. Mr. Sidney Herbert and 
his friends tried to find excuses in the badness of the roads from Balaklava, and 
the undue extent of our front, and the Aberdeen Government resisted the com- 
mittee. Mr. Roebuck, however, to the uudisguised joy of the uation, carried his 
motion by an immense majority, and the Ministry resigned. The Sebastopol 
committee was appointed, and Mr. Roebuck sat as its chairman. The Select 
Committee, which comprised many members connected directly and indirectly 
with the two services, preferred the report drawn up by Lord Seymour (now 
Duke of Somerset), to that proposed by Mr. Roebuck himself. But the inquiry 
exercised a great share in that reconstruction of the War Department and re- 
organization of our military, commissariat, and medical systems,—the first-frnits 
of which have been, fortunately for his reputation, reaped by the very minister 
who was held chargeable with our Crimean disasters. 

Mr. Roebuck was now at his apogee of distinction. He entered into a contest 
for the chairmanship of the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1855, to which was 
attached a salary of £1,500 a year, but had the mortification to see Mr. Vestry- 
man Thwaites gain the prize, while he was only third on the poll. The failures 
in Horse Guards, Admiralty, and Civil Service management, led, in 1856, to the 
formation of the Administrative Reform Association. Mr. Roebuck’s chairman- 
ship of this notable body has not, however, saved it from a good deal of ridicule, 
or prevented it from dying of inanition. 

Mr. Roebuck again fell below the occasion in 1858, when the dowry of the 
Princess Royal was under discussion in the House of Commons. He spoke in 
his most pretentious style, aud ostentatiously patronized her as the “eldest daughter 
of England ;”’ but while his speech jarred on the feelings of the vast majority 
of the House, which desired to make a liberal and ungrudging provision for the 
young Princess; his flash-in-the-pan conclusion, without moving an amendment, 
was much resented by those hon. members who wished to capitalize the annual 
dlowry, as well as by those who wished to reduce it. 

Mr. Roebuck, like the rest of the world, went to Cherbourg, and his speech 
about ‘men in peg-tops,’ and “old women in red cloaks,’ excited more 
irritation among our susceptible neighbours than it deserved. In the autumn 
of 1859, the member for Sheffield prophesied that Parliament would have 
something else to do than pass a Reform Bill. Mr. Roebuck’s head was full 
of foreign wars and complications at the time; but when the Session arrived 
and brought with it nothing more disturbing than the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice, the prophet became discredited. It might have been thought that the 
whilom disciple of Lord Durham, the Radical politician, who boasted a lofty and 
unstained political consistency, would have thrown himself into the thickest of 
the fight as a party Reformer, and distinguished himself by his support of Lord 
John Russell’s bill. Whether the mistaken seer was mortified at the failure of 
his prediction, cannot be accurately determined, but Reformers who had not 
taken quite so inflated a view of foreign dangers, could not help expressing 
their surprise at the significant silence preserved by the member for Sheffield 
during the Reform debates of 1860. 

If, however, Mr. Roebuck said too little on the question of reform it may be 
doubted whether he did not run into the contrary error on the question of Savoy 
and Nice. Nothing vould be more insulting than the manner in which, in March 
dJast, he spoke of the Emperor Napoleon in the House of Commons. Staid poli- 
ticians said it was well he was not the organ ofa party, and had no following in the 
House ; for, they added, if he had been anything but a political unit—a crochety, 
not to say shallow and indiscreet member of Parliament—the consequences might 
have been serious. From his place below the gangway, on the Opposition side, 
the little gentleman rose to utter that language of invective of which he is 
80 great a master—to point that terrible finger of scorn and contempt at the 
ruler of a great nation. With offensive iteration and emphasis, he spoke of the 
Emperor again and again as “THAT MAN”! the vowels being elongated in true 
tragedy style as “‘THA-AT MA-AN”’! This unmistakable desire to be offensive 
would have been bad taste on any platform, but was something worse than bad 
taste in such an assembly. Apything more incendiary and irritating, indeed, has 
seldom been heard in the House of Commons. Mr. Roebuck was frequently in- 
terrupted by cries of “oh,” and when he was vituperating the Emperor the thread 
of his harangue was more than once broken by a sharp cry of “question!” Even 
the Conservative Mr. Bentinck protested against the personalities and invective of 


the member for Sheffield, and deprecated these irritating and dangerous dis- 
cussions. Still the spectator conld not forget that he was in the free Parliament 


_ of England, and that Greece and Rome in their best days never enjoyed a man- 
_ lier or more fearless utterance than was claimed by the House of Commons during 





the debates on Savoy and Nice. 

It would be ungenerous to pass over @ speech delivered one Wednesday.afternoon, 
later in the session, which exercised a profound influence upon the House, and 
decided the fate of a bill. A measure for reducing the hours of labour in bleaching 
and dye-works was before the House. Mr. Roebuck was not expected to speak, 
but, with a pathos that brought tears into eyes long unused to the melting mood, he 
pleaded the cause of women and children of tender years, and told the story of 
their sufferings with such moving art that members who had previously hesitated 
went into the lobby with him in crowds, having first rewarded him by a spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic cheer. This speech will be long » membered in the 
House of Commons, and will rank, for its simplicity, naturalness, and truthfulness, 
among the highest efforts of rhetorical power. 

Mr. Roebuck has written the history of the Whig Ministry of the Reform Bill 
and foliowing years with much impartiality, and to the entire satisfaction, as is 
believed, of his friend Lord Brougham. A few years ago he passed from the 
republic of letters to that of commerce, with indifferent success, the West-end 
bank of which he accepted the chairmanship having enjoyed a scarcely longer 
life than the Administrative Reform Association. Mr. Roebuck has since accepted 
a leading share in the direction of the Galway packet line, and one or two other 
commercial undertakings. 

It is clear that Mr. Roebuck will never be the leader of a great party. There 
is a certain incompleteness in his character, a want of harmony in his aspirations, 
an irritability and asperity in his temper, and a somewhat Pharisaic demeanour 
as a politician, which diminish his influence as a public man, and effectually 
debar him from Parliamentary leadership. The programme of his youth and the 
panaceas of his manhood have melted away, and have left us—the Roebuck of 
1860. It is of no use quarrelling with him for what he is not, and never can be. 
We must take him with all his faults, and admit that he is a thorough English- 
man, 2 hater of tyranny and injustice, the self-elected Censor-General of the 
House of Commons, and a “ Man of Mark”’ who has, in his time, “done the State 
some service.” 

So, upon the whole, vive “ Tear-’EM.” 








THE MINISTERIAL “ WHIPPER-IN.” 

WE have high authorities on both sides of the House in favour of government 
by party. One of its warmest advocates is Mr. Disraeli, who, at the Liverpool 
banquet to the Earl of Derby, in 1859, declared himself “ thoroughly convinced 
that with a Parliamentary Government government by party is absolutely neces- 
sary.’ To government by party a Parliamentary Whipper-in is essential. 
The modern “ Whip” may, therefore, be accounted one of the institutions 
of the country. He has been unaccountably overlooked by modern writers, yet 
no small insight into our system of Parliamentary representation may be gathered 
from an examination of his peculiar functions. 

The subject, too, has a present interest, for is not,the Premier himself about to 
take the chair and deliver a testimonial to a retired quasi-patriarchal Liberal 
whip—Sir W. Hayter? Are we not also told that Sir W. H. Jolliffe retires from 
the post of chief whipper-in to the Conservative party, being succeeded by Colonel 
Taylor? Mr. Whitmore, we are also informed, who gave occasional help as an 
amateur whip, succeeds Colonel Taylor as assistant-whip. Nay, so thorough is 
to be the discipline enforced in the Conservative party, next session—as is 
natural on the part of men who intend to make a vigorous dash for office—that a 
third whip, a deputy-assistant whipper-in, Mr. G. Noel, the member for Rat- 
land, has received his commission to wield the thong and guard the fold next 
session. 

The Whipper-in is the drop of oil in the whecls of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Without him the friction would bring everything to a white heat, 
and fire the bearings. Without him parliamentary government would come to a 
dead-lock. Without him parliamentary patriots would be impracticable and 
intolerable. By his aid they “ combine the sweets of rapine with the odour of 
sanctity,” to borrow a phrase from the bishop-hating Sydney Smith. Under our 
modern system of parliamentary representation we can, on occasion, rub along 
very well with a dull Premier. But a Whipper-in, wanting in tact and shrewd- 
ness, ruins his party, discredits his Government or, if out of office, lays an 
Opposition by the heels. The Treasury Whip exercises somewhat different fanc- 
tions from the Opposition Whip, so they must be separately described. 

The Government Whip is always a member of the Government, which gives 
him a recognized official position, and a small salary; of late years, the post he 
fills is that of Secretary to the Treasury. There are two Secretaries to the Trea- 
sury—the Patronage Secretary and the Financial Secretary. While the latter is 
chosen for an aptitude for figures, the duties of the Patronage Secretary in con- 
nection with his department, are little more than nominal. The Financial 
Secretary is the fidus Achates of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but stilla 
subordinate functionary ; while the Patronage Secretary is a chartered libertine, 
who snaps his fingers at all Cabinet Ministers, and only takes his orders from 
the Prime Minister. 

The Treasury Whip must know by name every Member of the House of Com- 
mons. He must not only be acquainted with their faces, and the benches on 
which they sit, but must know their friends, their failings, fortunes, vices, tastes, 
and everything that is theirs. He must know how they happen to sit for any 
particular borough, and the nature of the “ interest”’ on which they mainly rely. 
He is then able, at a political crisis, to tell how they will vote, and whether they 
are likely to “jib.”’ To provide against the latter contingency, he must learn 
whose influence is likely to keep them in the groove of his party, and, if they turn 
restive, who will be the best man to send down against them at the next election. 
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He may, ont of pure simplicity, now and then say to a Member on his own side of 
the House, “ Well, now, Skimpole, what is your little game ?” but he is no true 
price written down in the tablets of his mind to within half a sovereign. 

The Whipper-in needs a memory equal to that of the Roman emperor, who 
could repeat the name of every man in his army. He is the avenue, the medium, 
the channel of Parliamentary patronage. If he had only to remember the places 
members want for themselves, his task were easy. But M.P.’s want “ships,” 
pure and simple governor-ships, colonial commissioncr-ships, cadet-ships, clerk- 


as the pall could be decently thrown over it. The “ Whips” had last year a more 
_ pleasing duty to discharge in regard to the French treaty. They report disaffec. 


ships, county-court judge-ships, registrar-ships, and every other kind of 


compound “ ship,” for their sons, brothers, and nephews; nominations for the 


sons of their election committee-men; and humbler places in the Customs, | 


Excise, and Post-office for constituents, and the sons, brothers, and dependents of 
constituents. If he had a place, too, for every applicant, his labour would be 
comparatively light. But, like the poor Irishman, a smell of the red herring 
must often content his hungry brood. He supplies the wisp of hay at the end of 
the Parliamentary carriage-pole, which animates the drooping vigour of the steed, 
and encourages him to further labour, that he may not miss so near and so 
savoury a reward. 

It is needless to say that the relations of the Treasury Whip to his First Lord 
are of the most confidential character. He often knows more of the Premier's 
prejudices and partialities, his personal likes and dislikes, than the whole Cabinet 
put together. “ Lie-hard wants something. He sounded me about an Under Secre- 
tary-ship. What shall I say?” If, as is probable, the Chief replies, “I won't 
have him in the Government. Offer him anything you like at Sierra Leone or 
Timbuctoo.”’ It is the duty of the Whip to tone down the refusal, so as not to 
drive Lie-hard into opposition, and, if possible, to get rid of him without noise and 


| Duty would come on for a third reading that night. 


without scandal; but his great armour of defence against a place-hunter is a | 
| motion on the paper, about the repeal of Sir John Barnard’s Act, and when the 


previous promise or a prior claim. Mr. Pyke may think he ought to have a 


Commissionership or a Governorship ; but when he is reminded that he has only | 


been one session in Parliament, and that the place has been already promised to 
Mr. Sharke, who has followed his party steadily into the division-lobby for three 
Sessions, Pyke must be an unreasonable man if he do not acquiesce and bide his 
time. 
The Secretary to the Colonies wants this or that colonial governorship or treasurer- 
ship for a friend of his own. The Foreign Secretary won’t hear of any one for 
this embassy or that consulship but So-and-So. The Home Secretary and the 
other Ministers claim, in turn, the disposal of the patronage incident to their 
offices, and they often turn a deaf ear to the “ Whip,” or, at least, he makes 
plaintive, but confidential, complaint to that effect. 

The time has gone by when Prime Ministers used to say, “ Ireland is my chief 
difficulty.’”” Whether the Treasury Whip will ever hum a different tune, Time, with 
its whirligigs and revenges, must disclose. For the most part, however, the Irish 
M.P. is modest in his acceptances, if not in his claims. A Commissionership of 
Insolvency, an Indian Judgeship, a Registrarship in Dublin, will usually satisfy 
the ardent Irish M.P. patriot; nor are even these small prizes to be had without 
either steady voting or very judicious trimming indeed. 


A Treasury Whip believes as firmly as Sir Robert Walpole, that “every man | 


has his price.” But he, no more than the great minister, believes that the “ price”’ 
is in all cases a share of the loaves and fishes. Sometimes, as we know, it is his 
<luty to ask in his most insinuating manner, “ Would you like a title?” A bit of 
riband, an invitation te a state ball at the palace, a word of praise for a recent 
speech, a confidential whisper of the Prime Minister's views upon some topic of 
the day, even a little chat upon the commonest events, are among the resources 
at his disposal and the secrets of his power. Tact and knowledge of the world 
are the prime qualifications for the Treasury Whip. Without them he would offend 
the amour propre of the conceited and consequential members of his party, and 
compromise his chief a dozen times in a day. 

The Whip performs a still more important duty in ascertaining and represent- 
ing to the First Minister the feelings of the party and the various sections that 
compose it. When a party question is before the House, the Whip is ubiquitous 
in the lobbies and smoking-room. “I can’t vote with you to-night!” says 
Whiffle. “Why not?” “I think there ought to be inquiry into the Borrioboola 
business, and the anti-slavery party are strong in my borough,” or “that Bar- 
nacle job is too bad, and I won't march through Coventry with you.” If many 
of his men hold the same language, the matter may become serious. It is the 
especial and particular duty of the Whip to take care that his Government are 
never out-voted, except with due and distinct warning. He can’t help their 
being beaten sometimes, but he is expected on all occasions to apprise them of 
the rock ahead, in order that they may have the opportunity of putting the 
helm about. So, after hearing mutinous sentiments from any considerable 


' and said :—*I think I shall count the House.”’ 


At another moment, the chief of the department has a friend to serve. 


tion and disunion in the enemy’s camp. Pam makes good use of the secret but 
trustworthy intelligence. The uninitiated wonder at his buoyant and triumphant 
tone, which certainly has a good effect, for the House is full and is just going to 
a division. The “ Whip” has sent a slip of paper or a message to his chief. He 
answers for a majority of eighty, and the Premier springs to his feet and crows 
like Chanticleer. The division that follows clinches the nail that he has driven 
into the head, and next morning the triumphant speech and “ stunning” division 
seem like cause and effect to the public out of doors. 

Sometimes great public interests are perilled by the want of judgment and 
want of firmness of a Whipper-in. Take an instance that occurred last session. 
The House of Lords it is conceded would not have been emboldened to throw out 
the Paper Duty Abolition Bill but for the diminished majority in the Commons 
on the third reading. No public writer seems aware that the majority of nine 
was a “scratch” division, obtained under circumstances entirely independent of 
any change of opinion in the House of Commons, and arising altogether from the 
bad management of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Treasury Whip. 
The Paper Abolition Duty Bill was a Government bill, and should only have been 
brought on upon a Government night. Mr. Gladstone, however, one “ members’ 
night” had just put down the bill for a third reading after the notices of 
motion. 

There it stood, as if for form’s sake, at the bottom of all the member’s hobbies, 
and the last thing that entered into the minds of M.P’s. who went away to dress 
for the “reception” of a certain great lady of fashion, was that the Paper 
The House was thin all 
the evening, and when the Speaker went to take his evening chop at nine 
o'clock, about twenty members were present. Mr. Collier had a notice of 


Speaker left the chair the Treasury Whip sauntered up to the learned member 
Mr. Collier made a deprecating 
reply, and promised not to speak more than ten minutes on time-bargains. As 
that hon. and learned member votes steadily with the Government, has, if 
rumour be true, been disappointed half a dozen times of the Solicitor-General- 
ship, it seemed cruel in the Treasury Whip to ‘‘count him out,’’ when too, he 
promised to “cut it short,” and not to speak more than ten minutes. Fatal 
easiness and laisser aller ! The Opposition whip had received private instrue- 
tions to bring up every available man to vote against the third reading, with a 


view to pull down the majority, and encourage the upper House to throw out 








number of the disaffected, the Whip enters the House and counts noses on the | 


other side. If he then goes up tothe Treasury bench and holds two minutes’ 


earnest conversation with the Premier, you will be pretty sure, after the Whip | 


has edged away, to hear the First Minister or some Cabinet colleague, announce 
that “The Government will not resist what seems to be the general wish of the 
House.” The Ministerial benches cheer because they are not about to be dragged 
through the mud, and the Opposition benches cheer ten times louder because 
they have gained a triumph and would have beaten the Ministry unless they had 
given way. 

Upon important questions, such as the Reform Bill or the Budget, when 
adjourned debates intervene, it is of great importance for a Minister to learn the 
effect of particular speeches upon particular parties and individuals in the House 
If, for example, we could suppose such a thing possible as that during the 
last session of Parliament, Liberal M.P.s were urging Conservative M.P.s 
in dining-room and tea-room, to oppose the Reform Bill, and tide it 
over by speeches meant to delay, it is to the last degree unlikely that some 
rumour of what was going on and the lukewarmness of his supporters did not 
reach our present First Minister, and dispose him to abandon the bill as soon 


| the second, in not getting the debate adjourned. 


the bill. The Speaker came back, nodded to Mr. Collier, and the mischief was 
done. It was then too late to count the House. 

The Government orders of the day were in due time arrived at. Any old 
member could have predicted what actually happened. An important Govern- 
ment bill was taken at ten o’clock on a member’s night. Next morning the 
Liberal M.P’s. tore their hair, swore (if M.P’s. ever swear) at Gladstone and 
Brand, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Who would have thought they would have got to the 
Paper Duty Bill last night ?’’ Gladstone came from the great lady’s reception 
in evening dress, and with his crush hat under his arm. Cabs and broughams 
brought down from the same drawing-rooms tall aristocratic men similarly attired, 
for half the House wore white chokers that night. The tall, wing-whiskered 
men had been summoned, but not by the Treasury thong. When the Opposition 
benches were full they stood at the bar, and fresh cabs and broughams brought 
them continual reinforcements. The Treasury Whips took the alarm, but it was 
too late. It needed no slips of paper or whispered messages to inform the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the danger that threatened his pet measure. 

The hilarious demeanour of the Opposition leaders, and the taunting cheers 
of their rank and file, sufficiently demonstrated how the land lay. Gladstone 
was never so nervous or so irritable. His white choker was continually slip- 
ping round to his left ear, and from time to time he pulled savagely to bring # 
back to a sense of neatness and tidiness. He rebuked Disraeli and Whiteside for 
exchanging remarks, although in whispers, chafed under every kind of interruption, 
and drew down upon him some of Disraeli’s most sarcastic rejoinders. 

While the debate was going on, the Treasury Whips made desperate attempts 
to get their men together. Messengers were sent to the haunts of M.P.s, and 
the telegraph-wire between the House and the Clubs was worked like that Ame- 
rican bell which somebody pulled so hard that the lap-dog howled with the ear- 
ache. It was of no use. A few stragglers were caught and brought down in 
time for the division ; the rest had gone home ; for, as members were never weary 
of saying, ‘‘ Who would have expected that Gladstone would bring on such a bitl 
at ten o'clock on a member’s night ?”? When the House divided, the tall, wing- 
whiskered, white-chokered men set up a cheer that made Gladstone pale with 
anger and mortification. 

It was remarked that Mr. Brand, being new to his business, had made two mis- 
takes that night,—the first, in not counting the House when Mr. Collier rose, and 
It was said by the old stagers, 
that if Hayter, the astute, had been the Whip, he would have reckoned up all the 
wing-whiskered men to a hair, and then put up some Irish member who had 
“expectations” from him, to move the adjournment of the debate, either with or 
without the consent of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Getting on with business 


is all very well; but festina lente is a very good motto in St. Stephen's, as else~- 
_ where, and a Whip’s first duty, as we have said, is to avoid defeats, and victories 


that are, in fact, defeats. When Gladstone next attempts to drag his bills through 


' at the tail of a dozen notices of motion, let Mr. Brand remind him that more time 


was lost by his rashness and indiscretion in pressing the Paper Duty to a third 
reading on a Tuesday night than would have been caused by half a dozen ad- 
journments, to say nothing of the mischief occasioned by the loss of a Govern- 
ment bill, and an unprecedented encroachment upon the privileges of the House 


of Commons. 
The Treasury Whip is a personage of so much importance, that he has appro- 
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priated a whole chapter to himself. Next week we shall have something to say 
regarding the Opposition whip and his duties, and the aids who assist both the 
Whippers-in in chief in the discharge of their onerous and, as we have seen, by 
no means unimportant duties. 








MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—No. IV. 
THE ENGAGED YOUNG LADY. 


Very proud, for the most part, is she of her conquest ; very eager to 
parade her prize, and not backward in jingling his chains to the eyes and 
ears of her less fortunate sisterhood ; oftentimes very silly, with a simpering 
satisfaction in her good luck inexpressibly aggravating both to the less 
fortunate sisterhood—naturally a trifle jealous—and to those others, not in 
the least jealous, who desire to see grave events met with becoming earnest- 
ness, and who believe that the altar of human life and passion should be 
reverently approached and piously served. To this kind of feeling the 
engaged yOung lady of ordinary drawing-room society is an utter stranger. 
She seldom shows any depth of love, as love used to be translated in years 
gone by, when it meant the Divine in man ; at the best it is but a giggling 
together in sly corners, well in view of all the world—for she likes le 
to see that she may be familiar with a young man, and no one to find fault ; 
or a struggle about a fan ora flower, which generally gives her marked satis- 
faction ; or a combat for a scrap of paper, ending in one of Cherry Peck- 
snift’s peculiar slaps, and you “horrid creature!” uttered loud enough for 
the bystanders to hear. You are to suppose that scrap of paper contained 
an important admission, or a passionate cry of love: ten to one it was 
nothing but a conundrum, or at the best but her own name, with the young 
gentleman’s surname following after. This is the most usual manner in 
which the modern betrothed betrays the secrets of her heart; about the 
gravest expression of feeling of which her nature is capable. In general it 
seems eminently satisfactory to the object of her endearments, who responds 
in the same tone, and who, perhaps, would be perplexed at anything more 
deep and earnest,-and wonder what on earth the girl meant, and couldn’t she 
be jolly and take things easy? It makes a fellow feel such a muff, you 
know, when people pull long faces, and make a row about things ; and girls 
who hold on that way are no end of bores, and no mistake. As this fact of 
being jolly constitutes the Walhalla of the modern school, whatever is serious 
and earnest and thoughtful and of any depth of feeling, is naturally voted a 
bore by both sides, and thrust out of sight the soonest possible. Indeed, the 
main attraction of an engagement at all, is, that it is such a jolly thing alto- 
gether, and such capital fun in all its bearings. It is as good as any other 
kind of fun, and better than a great many ; and, after all, binds a man, or 
woman either, to very little. Engagements are not marriages, and if the 
thing does not answer, there is no difficulty in making a tolerably-sized loop- 
hole which lets the fettered hand out through the meshes before it is too 
late. It is rare, nowadays, to find a young couple bound in these ante- 
nuptial bonds who regard their*betrothal as a grave preparation for a grave 
event, or who throw into it any religious sentiment or anxious thought. It 
is a kind of superior lark recognized by society, and without the disagreeable 
consequences of rebuke from the home authorities ; but poetry, and senti- 
ment, and Piety, and passionate devotion, and the soul that cleaves fervently 
for life and death, and the constancy that withstands all trials, and loves on 
unwaveringly no matter at what cost of self or circumstance, the passion 
which poets have dreamed of, and men and women died for, has no more 


present existence than the flowers of the primeval world. The earnest enthu- | 





siasm of this phase of life died out years ago, and its place is taken by a | 


bold unshrinking compact of good fellowship, where the one is a capital 
fellow, and the other a regular brick of a girl, and where half the love-making 
is spoken in the choicest slang flavoured with Cuba or Latakia. In the 
betrothal, as in almost all other circumstances of our present young life, there 
is a pitiable want of real feeling and conviction. This, indeed, is the very 
core of the ulcer covering modern youth from head to heel. 


The engaged young lady has few ideas about her marriage beyond the | 


wedding-day and the presents, her new clothes, the attention of which she 
will be the exclusive object, and the bridal tour, which is to be such a jolly 
matter, if they have fine weather and can go the pace: but of the respon- 
sibilities beyond—of the duties and the dangers of the new state into which 
she is soon to enter, she has about as much thought as the kitten on the 
grass, to whom that bit of mossy lawn is the wide world, and existence an 
endless gambol among the daisies. The only thing in the future to which 
she looks forward is the baby ; and of this she has generally a tolerably dis- 
tinct notion ; but not always a welcoming one. In some cases she scouts the 
suggestion as personally insulting and otiensive, declares that whatever hap- 
pens to other people she will never have one; or, if she has, she will 
strangle the little monster as soon as it is born ; and she hates babies, and 
hates women who have them ; and as for twins, she would die at the idea— 
and all manner of corresponding rubbish, which might be passed by good- 
raturedly enough if it were only girlish shyness veiling itself in an ugly 
mask ; but it is too often such thorough shallow-brained flippancy that no 
one can rejoice in it, nor by any amount of charity this side credulity, believe 
it to be the disguise of a genuine and lovely feeling. In other cases she 
broaches the question broadly ; makes no secret of her open-eyed prevision, 
and provision, too, for the future ; on her very bridal day—no blushing bridal 
day for her !—displays before her wedding-guests a double perambulator, as 
the most useful gift she has had ; speaks of the time “ when she shall have a 
baby” without a flush or a tremor ; and does her best to convince her hearers 
that life has no mysteries for her, no depth of silent awe, no holy sacredness, 
no trembling secrets of love and nature. Of the two, the flippant little silli- 
ness is the less offensive, though by no means the more encouraging, to the 
student of modern womanhood. 

Marriage is not now the natural inheritance of a woman. The colonies and 
the army, India and the navy, draft off a large number of bold young bachelors, 
leaving a surplus population of unwived womanhood, half a million strong ; 
the high tone of general living, the heavy expenses of housekeeping, and the 
thriftless character of our fine ladies who can neither make money nor save 
it, frighten many of the remnant left behind. 
of the clubs, and the greater luxuries to be obtained by one than for two,— 
and is not the whole meaning of our social life luxuriousness !—and there are 

* 





Add to these the allurements | 
| garner disesteem within the home, 


causes quite sufficient to render a husband something of a prize to the large 
concourse of English spinsters left solitary and eo | It is for this reason 
that the engaged young lady so frequently manifests her not unreasonable 
pride when she has taken the first step towards the natural culmination 
of her life. She knew that the chances were against her—she knew 
that the sole end and aim of her education, of her expensive-eehool, 
of her ball-going, of her mother’s teaching, and of her aunt's advice, 
meant simply to get her married as soon as possible; and she feels 
like a soldier who has gone well through his drill, or like a child who 
has mastered a difficult lesson and distanced his class-mates, when the magic 
words have been spoken which place her on the pinnacle of her desires, and 
gladden her mother’s heart with the prospect of “getting her off” in good 
time. Whether there is any real fitness of temper between the pair, any 
solid harmony of character, is a secondary matter ; the object was marriage 
not union, two quite different things in the human phantasmagoria. That 
object once attained the rest may ng in afterwards or no, according to the 
disposition of circumstances and the decree of fate. It is one of the saddest 
things of all to watch how most marriages are made up, and how little of 
healthful nature is allowed in a circumstance of all others most sacred and 
natural. They are better organized where women have a wider range to 
choose from, and where they may choose according to their inclinations, and 
not by the law of necessity. 

Sometimes the engaged young lady shows a distressing gratitude and com- 
plaisance. This is the case when she is one of a family which holds the male 
sex as so infinitely the superior that the education, and comfort, and well- 
being of the girls is sacrificed of course to their brothers, to whom, in all 
home matters, they are bound to render an almost feudal suit and service, 
receiving nothing in return save the permission of such self-sacrifice. The 
daughter of such a house, with its large proportion of dowerless girls, is 
almost sure to be genuinely grateful to the man who chooses her out from the 
rest to make her his betrothed. She receives his offer as a gift of free grace 
nowise deserved, and renders him in return the whole devotion of her being, 
and a sincerity of admiration almost touching from its blindness. She is 
never weary of echoing his praises, never niggardly of her loving slavery ; 
she gives him up her own individuality—body and soul her equal sacrifice— 
and accepts him as her rule of absolute right, higher to her than God’s laws 
or Nature’s. Her sisters love him in the same manner, though in lesser 
degree ; the mother, if a widow and sonless, follows the same course ; and 
here is our young clergyman, or fledgling doctor, or rising lawyer, suddenly 
translated into a kind of emotional hareem, where he reigns like a second 
Mahomet by the divine royalty of manhood. Such a family as this has 
ruined the spiritual manhood of many a fine nature ; for there is perhaps no 
condition of life so full of danger, so thick beset with snares and temptations 
as this, where a man has, though only one wife, half a dozen worshippers, and 
where his practical monogamy does not exclude the widest extent of spiritual 
Mormonism. More than one, in such circumstances, has scarcely known 
which sister he loves best ; and at last engages himself as much by accident 
as by choice, the scales turned by a hair’s breadth of beauty, or by a more 
than ordinarily suggestive opportunity, but scarcely 7 deliberate choice and 
the distinct impulse of a single-minded desire. Very delightful to the senses ; 
very enchanting to the soul; so was Armida’s garden, where the hero sank 
to sleep, and let his armour get rusted in the dews. The tendency of most 
women, in the present day, is to spoil the men in one shape or other ; either 
by suffering their vulgarities—their smoking, and their slang, and their 
lounging club-room disrespect,—or, in some purer but perhaps weaker natures, 
by manifesting too much subserviency to mere physical manhood, and 
maintaining too little self-respect as the teachers and ultimate arbiters of 
society. Some women are born slaves—slaves in every sense of the word ; 
contented with their slavery, desiring nothing higher, knowing nothing 
stronger, and petulantly hostile to those who refuse to wear the same chains 
as they and demand from men loving companionship rather than the con- 
temptuous protection of the superior. This kind of temper is more charac- 
teristic of betrothal than of marriage. When the butterfly is fairly caught, 
the wings are rubbed, and half their brightness lost in a dull grey mass of 
soiling left on the hand that held them. This is scarcely fair on some men, 
whose capture was made by the very force of submission ; and who find, when 
too late, that hawks can borrow the feathers of the dove, and ravens make 
themselves white as swans. The same transformation takes place on the 
other side ; and the young lady, whose betrothal was all smiles and easy- 
going rollick, too often awakes one morning, to find her hand in the grasp of 
a jealous life-bound tyrant, whose passion died with its fulfilment, and who 
has neither love nor respect to take its place. 

It seems to me that marriages would be infinitely more successful if engage- 
ments were undertaken with more seriousness ; that the future life would be 
nobler the preparation for which was made a matter of religion and careful 
conscience. If young ladies who are engaged would think less of their em- 
broideries and more of their future duties, if they would rank their trous- 
seau only a little way below their wifehood, and study to fit themselves for 
their coming work rather than to arrange their ribbons and laces satisfac- 
torily, marriage would have a brighter outlook than now, and an experiment 
which so often ends in tears and sorrow would have a better chance of 
flourishing for a lifetime in the full sunshine of joy and love. But what kind 
of superstructure can be raised on foundations all of dust and rubbish, and 
loosely put together forbye! Can you carve a god out ofsea-sand? Can you 
build out of snow and ice a palace for the generations? As the sowing, so 
the harvest ; as the grain, so the crop; if betrothals are full of levity and 
irreverence, it is in vain to expect that marriages will be solid, strong, and 
holy ; if men and women prefer mere personal ease and liking to purity and 
love, and self-abnegation, and lofty living, they must not complain when the 
husks on which they elected to feed fail to nourish them, when the waxen 
flowers which they chose in place of the real, melt in the fire of life’s burning 
trials, and are crushed into nothingness beneath the weight of human sorrows. 
Only truth can endure the ordeal of life’s agonies ; only love make our 
pains easy to be borne, and sanctify the afflictions which must surely come, 
to the peace and rest of our souls. Those whose compact 1s made in love, in 
truth, and in singleness of heart, seldom fail unto the end ; and those whose 
most loving words of plight are ever fashioned by respect, seldom live to 
os or stand beside the death-bed of their 


married happiness. 
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HOSPITALITY. 


Waar is Hospitality, as it is or ought to be, in this country ! Such a ques- 
tion surely can be thoroughly answered only in detail ; and different classes, 
and different men, will give various replies. Go, footsore, to the cottage of a 
rustic, and, ten to one, you will get the offer of a chair, a glass of milk, or a 
crust of bread, and, with these, the assurance of welcome. In other words, 
you will meet with, and confess you have met with, the most complete hos- 
pitality. It does not follow, however, that the good man and his wife 
understand that they have been sincerely hospitable. Probably, if they 
attach any meaning to the term at all, they connect it with a full meal 
offered gratuitously, when the guests are supposed to be pressed or con- 
strained up to the very point of repletion. And really, if we are to judge by 
the belief of ages, and those too of a respectable civilization, the rustic is not 
so far off the mark in his conception of hearty hospitality. To say nothing 
of the old Roman suppers, when it was owing, possibly, to the importunities 
of the host that it could be\said not only edunt ut vomant, but sometimes 
even vomunt ut edant—a country gentleman, in the middle of the last century, 
considered it his duty to make>his friend as drunk as possible at his table ; 
and the bereaved husband who-did not drown in claret the grief of those 
mourners who attended his wife's funeral, must have been a barbarian 
indeed. 

As we look a little higher in the scale of society, we find not only that the 

rovision of a hearty or an elegant meal is necessary to a certain kind of 
pitality, but that some amusement must be offered, in which the guest 
may occupy his time in a manner perhaps new, perhaps: familiar, but, at any 
rate, agreeable to himself. Thus we have music, cards, dancing, shooting, 
fishing, or a good mount, as the case may be. Not that all this applies 
exclusively to modern hospitality ; on the contrary, the host of two or t 
renerations ago, made it a matter of duty never to leave, his guest alone. As 
a as the visit lasted, the host was the guardian of the' guest ; and while he 
lied him with the good things of the table, or the amusements of the field, 
sat, or walked, or rode by his side, as if fearful that one half-hour’s soli- 
tude should produce an incurable ennui. In modern times we have an 
exemption from these austerities, while the opportunities for amusement 
remain, and are abundant. In the full house of a country gentleman, break- 
fast is “going” up to a late hour ; keepers are waiting ; there is a fire in the 
billiard-room ; and the host attaches himself, indifferently, to one party or 
another, or employs himself, for a couple of hours, with private business of 
his own. 

It is patent enough, however, that our present practice of hospitality is 
anything but perfect. The great parties of London society, if they are in- 
tended to represent the honest desire of a given man and woman to see and 
entertain their friends, are notoriously shams. They may fulfil a social neces- 
sity, but they do no more. The truth is, they are seldom intended to do 
more ; and if hospitality is ever mentioned in connection with them at all, it 
is known to be a convenient falsehood ;—a “term” merely employed for the 
sake of decency, or to secure an agreeable delusion. Matters are managed 
much better in the country; but even there the system of entertaining 
guests is sometimes a lame one. The exaggerated notions of the old country 
squire have, in some instances, been so clipped and pruned that they have 
been in danger of dying altogether from exhaustion and loss of sap. The 
baronet, with a limited income, so presumes upon the fashion of drinking a 
very moderate quantity of wine after dinner, that he is content to send round 
the decanters twice, and to offer his guests toothpicks and cold water. The 
dishes may be silver, and some of the wine-glasses shine with the most deli- 
cate amber light ; but the currie is tasteless, and the hock execrable. Coffee 
is only drinkable when it is tolerably clear and tolerably strong ; one likes, 
moreover, to obtain it in reasonable quantities. But good coffee, offered in 
abundance, may not be compatible with a silver urn and a breakfast-room 
richly furnished ; or, what perhaps is nearer the truth, the possessors of 
these luxuries have, in order to supply them, so schooled themselves into 
stinginess that they are apt, as a habit, to consider the most ordinary comfort 
extravagant, if it can be withheld without the barefaced and absolute in- 
fringement of the coldest and most formal rules of etiquette. A room, in 
this country, is uncomfortable three seasons in the years, if it have no fire ; 
to persons accustomed to warmth it is unendurable. Now, modern politeness 
(as represented, we confess, by the great minority) presents its guest with two 
or three pieces of living coal, and tries to look as if it expected him to be 
happy. Weare not speaking of an evening’s visit, but of one supposed to 
last for days or weeks. A little torture may be sustained for a short period, 
and possibly half-forgotten in the excitement of music or conversation. But 
it is cruel to pursue it ; and there is perhaps no social remissness more dis- 
graceful or more insolent than the tacit assurance to a man that you desire 
his comfort—an assurance necessarily conveyed in the fact of the invitation— 
when you know that he will shiver amongst your fine furniture, and by the 
side of your loaded mantelpiece, and long, as he sits before the abominable 
made-dishes of your silly affectation, for the common comforts of his own 
home ; a blazing hearth, a saddle of excellent mutton, and a bottle of un- 
deniable wine. 

Of course the very life of hospitality is destroyed by an ostentatious displa 
on the part of the host of his own position or opulence. Anything whieh 
takes away from the comfort of the guest is so much lost to the heartiness of 
his reception. He expects bread, and will scarcely be content with a stone, 
however much he may admire its polish ; and the stone will only disgust him 
if he find that it is offered as a substitute for bread. There is no objection to 
a carpet of the most costly material ; but a man likes to walk upon it without 
the very unwholesome dread lest he should wear or bruise it. A guest has a 
right to expect that he shall feel himself at home, with home comforts rather 
added to than diminished. 

Smoking has become so common of late days, and from habit so necessary 
to some men, that it may be a question whether a host is justified in ignoring 
it altogether. No doubt, in fine weather, there is no difficulty in consuming 
an unreasonable amount of tobacco out of doors ; and even when it rains, a man 
of ordinary aptitude for expedient may rout out the coach-house fire, and talk 
to the groom, if he can find no better company. In some houses there is a 
smoking-room, and so the matter is settled. But where there is no coach- 
house, no smoking-room, and no possibility of leaving the roof at all, the 
ulternatives are probably between dreadfully annoying the family by the 








smell of tobacco, or abstaining from the morning pipe or cigar. All that can 
be said in this case is that the guest has a duty as well as the host, and he 
must be content to sacrifice something to the cause of friendship and decency. 
Perhaps in the evening he may be rewarded for his consideration, and be 
permitted, when the servants have retired, to console himself for his absti- 
nence before a kitchen-fire, which will have consumed, before morning, all 
traces of his delinquences. . 

There is, unquestionably, a much higher kind of hospitality than that 
which belongs to the commonplace reception of a friend who is so nearly 
one’s equal in means and position, that the civility or kindness of an invita- 
tion is exchanged as a matter of course. There is something said in the 
Holiest Book about the sort of guests who bring with them a blessing upon 
the host; they are they who “cannot recompense thee.” It is no of 
our present purpose to enter into this branch of the subject further as 
it may belong to one of our national characteristics. Among nations, this 
country is prominently, perhaps supremely, hospitable in the best sense of 
the term “ hospitality.” The kindly reception of strangers is a great point ; 
because, in their case, it is difficult to conceive a welcome offered* which is: 
insincere. In Wales the peasantry, though keen enough at a bargain, really 
like offering their cake and buttermilk as a free gift, and are generally 
annoyed at the proffer of a recompense. ‘ Stranger,” is still “a holy name ”’ 
in the north ; and the English peasant is known to be kind-hearted to his. 
brother in want. Indeed, it is natural to the people of this island, and we 
think of the neighbouring one also, to welcome misery with a gift. The 
tradition, or the history, of our hospitality comes all through the middle 
ages, and is linked on te yesterday. Saxon and Norman lords sent no one 
from their halls empty away. The monasteries were alms-houses, infirmaries, 
dispensaries, asylums, and inns where there was no bill to pay,—all in one. 
And, if the Reformation chilled, in passing, our characteristic warm-hearted- 
ness, there is little to complain of now, when hospitality is an institution. 
Our doors (and they are those of great and commodious buildings) open by 

roxy to thousands on thousands who are decrepit, diseased, and penniless. 

t is true that the blind are invited to one house, the lame to another, the 
deaf and dumb to another ; but there is no reason why a welcome should be 
the less hearty because it is offered on a system. 

But, as an element of our national strength, the value of honest social hos- 
pitality can scarcely be exaggerated. A week’s visit may revive or sustain 
the closest friendships, and the few days of its genial influence are surely 
worth a fortune in sg stamps, and whole years of correspondence. And 
while every wise man acknowledges the necessity of cultivating, especially at 
the present time, the sterner virtues, such as courage and self-denial ; while 
he knows the worth of habits of hardihood and endurance, so fostered by 
field sports and athletic games, he knows, too, that the more men are bound 
together by a gentle, though a strong tie, the more sturdily they will stand 
by each other in the presence of a great danger, which can only be conquered 
by union. Some of our most useful medicines are nauseous enough ; and it 
is seldom, perhaps, that one can recommend a habit or custom without being 
compelled to suggest something which may turn out to be disagreeable in ac- 
quiring it. But itis a gain to be able to bid men give a deeper thought to their 
pleasures, on the ground that enjoyable things have an inherent utility which 
makes them worth consideration and revision. The foppery of that visiting, 
in which we recognize display as the all but ostensible object, is of course 
offensive or contemptible. But the man who really desires to see his friend, and 
to make him as happy as he can, may yet do well to consider how far it is pos- 
sible to improve upon conventional methods. Something may be assumed as 
known of the habits and predilections of the guest ; and it is not too much 
to require of a host, that he should, where it is possible, adapt his arrangements. 
to the inclinations of different men. But every man knows best his own 
resources. It is, after all, the “ hospitality without grudging” which only is 
captivating and sincere: and the English host seems, possibly by grace, but 
certainly by nature, to obey the Christian injunction. Our homes are not only 
our treasures but our strength ; and it would be scandalous indeed if they 
were to lose their character with the world. The greatest refinement is con- 
sistent with the most hearty hospitality ; and the true vulgarity clearly is to 
attempt, in practice, to sever the one from the other. 








CHANGES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


PATERFAMILIAS, who sees his children every day, is far from being the best 
judge of their growth and progress. It requires a refreshing absence from the 
family to mark the changes in stature, feature, and qualities, which time 
never fails to effect. How Master Reginald, who “promised to be tall,” 
is decidedly keeping his word ; how Miss Juliana, who inherits her mother’s 
good taste, has been unfortunately cut off from her mother’s good temper ; 
how the severe beauty of the elder sister begins to approach the bounds of 
cruelty ; and how the golden locks of the younger are rapidly reaching that 
pre-Raphaelite point which leaves auburn far behind ;—these, as well as more 
satisfactory signs, are lost in their growth upon Paterfamilias, as indeed are 
the traces of time upon himself. He holds the mirror up to his outward 
nature every morning ; but it is only after a long interval that he awakes and 
finds himself a fogey.—His friends have made the discovery long ago. 

It is with nations as with men. They do not see themselves as others see 
them ; and even the “others” do not see them with so acute a vision if 
living in their midst. It has been observed by somebody, or might have: 
been, at any rate, that a traveller returning to London, after long absence,, 
receives the impression that his departure must have been the signal for every 
possible change in the outward life and aspect of the metropolis. But the 
constant resident will assure him that things have gone on exactly as before, 
and that the monotony has been without variation. Let us look through the: 
traveller's spectacles, and take his “extensive view” from the “China and: 
Peru” of every-day life. There are surely many changes to be marked 
during the last few years—let us say since the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
which may be said to have inaugurated a new era in the national habits and 
manners. 

We allude mainly to the middle classes. Rank and wealth will always 
command customs of their own, and poverty can scarcely be said to progress: 
so long as it remains itself. But in the condition of the mass of the people 
one meets abroad—in the streets, in railway-carriages, in steamers, in public 
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ut. The present is called a hard-working 
age, and one hears often en that in the great race for a livelihood, a man 
has to put forth more mettle formerly. Nevertheless, among the classes 
in question there does seem to exist a greater command of leisure and 
pleasure than in the days of our fathers, and, probably, than at’ any former 
period since “ Merrie England” ceased to be a misnomer. Men may work 
as much as in former days, perhaps more, but it is certain that they have 
better opportunities of making the most of their spare time, and that he who 
runs may not only read, pub'eles amuse himself. 

But, of course, the advantage of this increased leisure depends entirely 
upon the manner in which it is employed. One Sir Richard Phillips, a 
knight and high sheriff, and several other distinguished things in the city, 
wrote some “Golden Rules for Young Tradesmen,” in which he advised the 
said young tradesmen never to allow their apprentices and assistants any re- 
laxation whatever from work, as the time so allowed would inevitably be 
spent in the process forcibly described as “going to the devil.” A later 
generation has more liberal views of such matters than this model man amon 
the Dick Whittingtons and John Gilpins of the last century ; and, alth 
nobody supposes that even the most estimable young men spend their entire 
time, after being released from business, in cheering the declining hours of an 
aged aunt, or reading aloud improving books for the benefit of their virtuous 
families, they yet consider a few hours ite from the stern realities of life 
a not unnatural requirement, and they take their chance of the privilege 
being abused occasionally in favour of beer, or even carried to such extreme 
lengths as a latch-key. In these later days, instead of locking a man up, in 
order to keep him out of harm’s way, we prefer to give him his liberty, and 
to tempt him by most possible means to employ it respectably. 

Whatever, then, be the proportion of work done, these are decidedly the 
days of holidays, and of holidays, on the whole, well spent. Different per- 
sons, doubtless, have different ideas of the good that a man does when he is 
doing nothing. The’ spectacle which one popular writer used to call “the 
people enjoying themselves in the sunshine of heaven,” another popular 
writer declared to mean only “crowds of the lower orders, drunk and dis- 
orderly.” But we think it will be admitted that even “the poor man” is 
better behaved in cosery than was his wont, and the notion of “ robbing him 
of his beer” has fallen into deserved disrepute. As for the middle classes, 
they are certainly more presentable in the outer world than they used to be, 
and their tendency towards more civilized recreations may be ascribed mainly 
to the opportunities afforded them, and, in fact, to their being allowed a 
choice in the matter. A great deal of good has been effected by literary and 
scientific institutions, and other means for mental improvement ; but these 
do not supply every requirement, and thete are some not unenlightened men 
who consider that their votaries would be better employed at cricket. At 
any rate, what was wanted was a little more of the out-of-doors element in 
the arrangement, and it is just this element which has of late years been 
materially increased. 

A certain English king, who is usually described in abridgements of history 
as “an accomplished but unprincipled man,” but who, nevertheless, had some 
of the most popular qualities of the Englishman in his nature, and might have 
made virtue as fashionable as he made vice, had he tried the experiment, 
said that the climate of this country was the best in the world, because it 
was the climate, of all others, in which one might take the greatest amount 
of exercise every day in the year. Charles the Second had certainly not seen 
the past summer; but, taken generally, there is much truth in the remark; 
and it is this facility for recreation—whether active exercise or not—of 
which we are now beginning to take real advantage. It is not among the 
least of the recommendations of London, that we have so many opportunities 
of getting out of it; and of these opportunities it is in the power of most 
men to partake. It is well to belong to a class that can keep their yachts, 
belong to the “Climbing Club,” and have the real power to “ go anywhere 
and do anything,” which—as a barren privilege only—all Englishmen are 
supposed to enjoy. But it is also well—since large numbers of persons 
cannot command better—to have such things as excursion-trains, and 
return-tickets, and steamboat trips to pleasant places, with reasonable 
instead of ruinous accommodation when reached—and, what is more, with 
time to enjoy all these advantages, and time not surreptitiously snatched, but 
deliberately given and received, from the daily duties of life,—with the 
concomitant blessing of increased health for their enjoyment, and a glorious 
impunity as regards consequences, so long as the recreation be preserved 
within the limits of becoming hilarity,—that is to say, on the decorous side 
of drunkenness and breaches of the peace. 

What a change, too, has taken place in the outward aspect of the English- 
man! A continental growth of hair upon the face was almost sufficient, not 
many gone ago, to cause him to be taken for a swindler; and any departure 
from the ordinary hat was an offence which even strangers—apart from a 
man’s intimate 'friends—would not forgive. In these days the privilege once 
supposed to belong exclusively to charming women has been extended to the 
male kind, and the most wncharming of men may “dress themselves just as 
they please” with perfect impunity. It may be a matter for difference of 
opinion how far another change is desirable ; but the fact is nevertheless 
notable that in these days cigars are paraded in public as they never were 
paraded before ; and even such reprehensible things as clay-pipes are openly 
smoked by some of the first (young) gentlemen in the land. These latter 
signs may, as we have hinted, be open to condemnation ; but the innovation 
of the pipe must still be accepted as asign of the daring spirit of the day, 
and the contempt for conventional prejudice which has succeeded. the 
priggism that made our orthodox countryman as near an approach to a 
nuisance as an object of ridicule can well be. 

The Volunteer movement is another great feature. Who shall say now 
that England is a nation of shopkeepers? Who shall say now that the 
Englishman is phlegmatic, and awkward, and retiring? Phlegmatic! His 
activity amounts to the mercurial. Awkward! His capacity for drill is some- 
thing wonderful, and he has learned the use of arms as if he had been born 
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with a rifle in his hands, and his young idea had been taught to shoot from 

the earliest period. Retiring! His audacity is perfectly bewildering. He | 
will shoulder arms in the presence of Kings and —— and will put a | 
Field-Marshal up to his duty any day in the week. e difficulty is to keep | 


him from performing prodigies of valour in the midst of peace. His ‘uniform, 
too—what a change it has produced in the every-day appearance of our 
streets and public places ! 

Time was when the slightest deviation from the ordinary frock and con- 
tinuations in a place of popular resort would have brought upon the deviator 
so large a degree of attention, that he would have rather preferret! WwW" make 
somebody else a present of his personal ———— The slightest a h 
to an uniform was, in particular, most ing to the wearer. Now we 
have almost as many uniforms in our streets as in those of Paris, and the 
owners scarcely attract more attention, even at the hands of those severest of 
critics, the small boys. Times have indeed changed, and he must be hard te 

lease who shall say tliat they have not changed for the better. From 
nglishmen of the better class has been taken much of the starch and 
superciliousness which foreigners found so uncongenial and offensive ; while 
the humbler ranks have lost in a considerable degree the grossness and 
— for which their manners have been condemned. As a nation we 
e become decidedly more liberal and enlightened, and our prejudices are 
clearing away like our fogs, which are certainly less common then in days of 
yore. e latter may return to us by a visitation of Nature; but it will be 
our own fault if we allow the former ever again to obscure us in the eyes of 
our a The signs that we have noted are not perhaps important im 
themselves, but they are notable as indications of changes that ore important 
—changes that tend to the enlargement of our insular character, and te 
render us better liked and better respected by Europe and the world. 








A HORRIBLE MURDER AND A VERY HORRIBLE 
PUNISHMENT. 
WELSH CRIME IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the family archives of the ducal house of Beaufort, there is a small 
deed, dated the 7th of January, 1663 (which means, in our present mode of 
reckoning, 1664), by which one Thomas Jones, of Monmouth, “ gentleman,” 
grants to his son, Henry Jones, for the term of ninety-nine years, “in con- 
sideration of the naturall love and affection whieh he hath for the said Henry, 
and alsoe for his ffuture maintenance and preferment,” an estate, in the parish 
of Llangattoc-vibon-avel, a few miles to the north of that town. There is 
nothing remarkable in the terms of this grant, but a rather later hand has 
written the following note on the back of it :—“‘ Conveyance from Tho. Jones 
to Henry his sonne for 99 years of part of his estate for his maintenance, but 
seeing his mother live to long & keeping y* rest of y° estate from him, he & 
his servant killed his mother, for w murther Henry standing mute was 
pressed to death, his serv' was hang“, & his sister burnt.” In fact, this 
document is not only a curious record of a frightful tragedy characteristic 
of the state of society on the Welsh border in the seventeenth century, but 
it illustrates, in a remarkable manner, the barbarous character of our old 
criminal code. 

Thomas Jones, as stated above, resided in Monmouth, and had, by his 
wife Grace Jones, a son Henry, a daughter, and “other children,” whe 
appear, by the sequel of the story, to have been very young, although the 

rents seem to have been tolerably advanced in years. The son, Henry, 
is stated to have been carefully brought up in his childhood, and, on leaving 
school, he was articled to an attorney, with whom he remained five years. 
He was then sent for some time to London, no doubt to gain instruetion and 
practice in his profession, and finally returned, when he must still have been 
very young, to establish himself as an — in his native town of Mon- 
mouth. During his absence in London, his father, Thomas Jones, had died, 
leaving property to his wife producing an income of about a hundred pounds 
a year, a considerable sum at that time, with whieh Grace Jones was to sup- 

ort herself and the rest of the family. He had already provided for his son 
tie the deed mentioned above, which was probably made and executed when 
Thomas Jones was already in a precarious state of health. : 

For two years after his return to Monmouth, Henry Jones practised there 
as an attorney, “in good oo and credit.” Two rare pamphlets of the 
time, from which we are enabled to compile our account of these transactions, 
and which make no mention of the property he had received from his father, 
inform us that he married the daughter of a gentleman of Gloucestershire, 
and received with her “a competent portion,” so that altogether Henry Jones 
must have been very well to do in the world. But it appears that yr 
his residence in London he had fallen among disreputable companions, am 
that he had contracted dissipated and expensive habits, to support which his 
own income was insufficient. He tried to persuade his mother to give up to 
him the property left to her by her husband, but in vain, althongh he 
obtained from her, at intervals, sums of money as gifts or loans; but as his 
wants made him more and more importunate, she was obliged at last to 
refuse to contribute any longer to his extravagance. It was upon this refusal 
that Henry Jones resolved upon getting rid of his mother, as it appears that, 
ov her death, her property, or at least the management of it, was to revert to 
him. For this purpose he took into his confidence his own servant, a lad 
of fifteen years of age, called, in one of the pamplets alluded to, George 
Briggis, and in the other Bridges, who was the son of a butcher of Monmouth, 
which was perhaps a recommendation to him for the tragedy which was to 
follow. Briggis or Bridges, was gained over by the promise of five pounds 
and a new suit of clothes. 

The plan which was now laid for the destruction of Grace Jones was so 
clumsy, that it can only be explained by supposing that deeds of violence 
were still 80 common in this part of the island as to cause little excite- 
ment. It appears evident that Mrs. Jones was so apprehensive of ill designs 
on the part of her son, that she was unwilling to trust herself alone in 
his company, and that the principal difficulty arose from this cireumstance. 
Her land seems to have lain chiefly in the immediate neighbourhood of Mon- 
mouth, and she had a barn near the banks of the Monnow, about a quarter of 
a mile out of the town, within a short distance of which was a small wood. 
Late in the afternoon of Wednesday, the 11th of October, 1671, Henry Jones 
went to his mother’s house, told her that he had warned her in vain that 
people went to steal the corn from her barn, but that now, if she would go 
with him, he could give her ocular proof that his suspicions were well 


| founded. In fact, he and his hopeful servant had carried several sheaves of 


corn away from the barn, scattered portions of them across the field, and 
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deposited them within the wood just mentioned. Mrs. Grace Jones refused, 
and it was only with much persuasion and entreaty that she was at length 
persuaded to accompany her son, in her slippers, as she was then attired, 
across the fields to her barn on the banks of the Monnow. There, as may be 
supposed, she saw sufficient evidence that her corn had been carried away, 
and she followed the traces to the hedge which surrounded the w but for 
some time she refused to go into it to see where the sheaves had been dropped, 
alleging that her son and his servant (who ap to have waited for them at 
‘he barn) might bring them to the stile. Her reluctance was, however, at length 
overcome, and she found the sheaves as they had been described to her, and 
stooped down to take some of the ears in her hand in order to ascertain if 
they nad been thrashed or not. While she was in this position, Henry Jones 
suddenly drew out a pistol, which was charged with a slug, “ or loget,” and 
shot her in the head, and she dropped down insensible. What followed is 
rather differently told in the two printed accounts before us. According to 
one, Henry Jones now called upon his servant to do his part, and the latter 
immediately drew forth a knife he had provided for the purpose, and cut 
Grace Jones’ throat. According to the other, this was done two hours after, 
when they returned to make sure that their victim was dead. Both are of 
accord that so callous were the feelings of this young accomplice in crime, 
that, instead of showing any distaste for his work, he merely declared, with 
an ejaculation, that the throat of the poor lady “cut as tough as an old 
ewe's.” Henry Jones picked his dead mother’s pockets of five pounds in 
money, and took her rings from her fingers, and then they made an attempt 
to carry the body from the woodin order to throw it into the river; but for 


some reason or other ye gave "h this design, and left it on the spot where 
the murder had been effected. The murder had been committed in open 


daylight, but it was now nine o’clock in the evening, and already dark, and 
the murderers separated and acted with as little caution as they had shown 
in the commission of the deed. Briggis, or Bridges, went to a neighbouring 
farm-house which belonged to the murdered lady, while Henry Jones 
returned to Monmouth, where he arrived in the middle of the night. He 
had probably made a circuit to escape observation, but the superstitious 
imagination of the people invented a story of his having encountered the 
Evil One, who, appearing in different shapes, allured or frightened him out 
of his way. He went to his mother’s house in Monmouth, where his sister 
was sitting up for him, and let him in ; and she passed the night in washing 
the blood from his clothes. 

This is only the beginning of the tragedy we have to relate. The murder, as 
we have said, was planned and carried out without much caution, and could not 
remain long concealed. Early on the following morning an old woman of Mon- 
mouth went into the wood to gather sticks for firewood, found and recognized 
the body, and immediately carried information to the magistrates, who pro- 
ceeded at once to Henry Jones’s house, and, finding him in bed, told him that 
his mother had been murdered in the night. Jones, to use the words of the 
printed accounts, “ made very strange of it, and seemed to be much troubled ;” 
nevertheless he rose and accompanied the magistrates and some others of 
the inhabitants of Monmouth to the scene of the murder. He was probably 
already an object of suspicion ; and as very distinct impressions of shoes 
were observed in the ground about the spot, somebody suggested that they 
should be tried with the feet of those present, and they were found to fit 
exactly the shoes of Henry Jones, who upon the strength of this discovery 
was arrested, as well as his servant, and subjected to examination. The lad 
confessed at once, and his master appears also to have made a full acknow- 
ledgment of his guilt. Reports had now gone abroad in relation to the 
conduct of his sister, Mary Jones, who was also carried before the magi- 
strates ; but she protested so strongly her entire ignorance of the whole tran- 
saction, that bail was accepted for her appearance at the ensuing assizes, and 
she was set at liberty. Some five or six weeks afterwards, however, she 
made her escape from Monmouth, and had proceeded some distance on her 
way towards London, when she was overtaken by her bails, who, hearing of 
— pursued and captured her, and lodged her safely in Monmouth 
aol. 

The Assizes were opened at Monmouth on Thursday, the 7th of March, 
1672, and Henry Jones was put upon his trial the next day. He had passed 
the winter in prison, where he had been visited by some pious ministers, had 
never denied his guilt, but had shown great marks of contrition ; but he had 
formed the resolution, perhaps at the instigation of some of his friends or rela- 
tives, not to plead to the indictment. As the law stood at that time, a prisoner 
who refused to plead could not be convicted, and thus he saved his property 
from forfeiture to the Crown ; but his own punishment was worse than that 
which would have followed his conviction, for a man refusing to plead when 
brought to his trial was subjected to what was called in the old law phraseo- 
logy, the peine dure et forte, which meant simply that he was to be pressed 
to death. When placed at the bar, Henry Jones persisted in remaining mute, 
and accordingly the judge pronounced upon him the sentence usual in such 
cases, in the following words :—“ That the prisoner shall be remanded to the 
prison, and laid there in some low and dark house, where he shall lie naked 
ou the bare earth, without any litter, rush, or other cloathing, and without 
any garment about him, and that he shall lie upon his back, his head un- 
covered and his feet, and one arm shall be drawn to one quarter of the house, 
and the other arm to another quarter, and in the same manner shall be done 
with his legs, and there shall be laid upon his body iron and stone as much 
as he can bear, and more, and the next day following he shall have three 
morsels of barley [bread] without any drink, and the second day he shall drink 
thrice of the water that is next to the house of the prison (except running water) 
without any bread, and this shall be his diet until he be dead.” » Such was 
the barbarous punishment in our old criminal code for a prisoner who refused 
to plead to his indictment. In this case it was carried into execution in a 
cellar belonging to the jailor, whose name was George Sadler, and its fright- 
ful character will be better understood when we inform our readers that 
Henry Jones was placed under the pressure on the Saturday, the day after 
his sentence, and that he only expired at mid-day on the following Monday, 
having been about forty-eight hours dying! He is said to have supported 
his punishment with the utmost patience, and was aitended by pious ministers 
who passed the time in prayer. After his death, a case of conscience was put 
by the ministers, whether a Christian-might, salva conscientia, refuse to plead 
ep his trial, and it was decided in the negative. 

After Henry Jones had been carried from the Court of Assizes, the trials 








of his accomplice, Briggis, or Bridges, and of his sister, were proceeded with. 
As the first of these repeated his confession, he was condemned to be hanged. 
Mary Jones still asserted her innocence, and was supported by the declara- 
tion of her brother, but it was proved in Court that she had not only sat up 
for her brother on the night of the murder, and washed the blood from his 
clothes, but that she had beaten the younger children for inquiring for their 
mother, and had sought in other ways to conceal any knowl of the death 
of the latter, and these circumstances, combined with her attempt to escape, 
decided the jury in bringing her in gnilty as an accomplice, at least after the 
fact. It is probable that a bad reputation also went against her, for in a 
letter written by Henry Jones to his wife on the morning on which he was 
ut under pressure, while still asserting his sister’s innocence of this crime, 
e expresses his belief that her fate was a judgment upon her from heaven 
for her “lewd” and wicked life. By the same barbarous criminal code which 
ressed a man to death who refused to plead, a woman’s crime seems to have 
n judged much more detestable than the similar crime in a man, and 
when she was sentenced to death she was condemned to burning instead of 
hanging. On the Saturday following the death of the principal criminal, the 
16th of March, 1672, the lad George Briggis was hanged at Monmouth, and 
Mary Jones was at the same time burnt at a stake by the side of the 
ows. 

This remarkable case affords the latest instance with which we are acquainted 
of the application of the peine dure et forte for the refusal to plead to an in- 
dictment ; but the practice of burning female criminals may be traced to a 
much later period, though only by rare cases. Almost a century after the 
Monmouth tragedy of 1671 and 1672, in the year 1764, as we learn from 
the Annual Register for that year, and, singularly enough, in this same town 
of Monmouth, a girl of eighteen years of age was burnt for the murder of 
her mistress. 








SPIRITUALISM—ELIZABETHAN AND VICTORIAN. 


[TurrRD AND ConcLUDING ARTICLE. ] 


For some time after the arrival of Dr. Dee and his friend in Poland, they seem 
to have worked away zealously at crucible and show-stone, now making poor 
Laski believe that they were on the eve of transmuting heaps of old iron into 
gold, now dazzling his mind with prospects of the coveted Sarmatian diadem. 
Meanwhile, the entries in the Diary were not neglected. What a mass of 
balderdash is contained in these records of “ Angelic Conferences”! It has 
been our fortune to fight our way through many a pile of literary rubbish ; 
but such a mudheap as this we certainly never waded through before. 
Groping about in this doleful region for very many days, we have col- 
lected some curious particulars, and find amongst other bits of infor- 
mation, that Dee was prepared for his new post of king-maker, by having 
opened to him “the forty-eight gates of understanding, whereby he is 
enabled to judge perfectly of the world, and all the things contained 
within the compass of nature, and of all things which are subject 
to an end.” Dreadful convulsions were, it seems, coming. The earth was 
sick to death of the unsavoury rogues and vagabonds with which it was 
peopled, and soon there would be “a hotchpotch of the wicked in the world, 
and the damned in hell.” Uriel affirmed that Antichrist was about to 
appear presently. “Then,” added the distinguished chastiser of Lundrum- 
guffa, “shall woe, woe dwell among the kings of the earth, for they shall be 
chosen all anew.” Before the end of the third year, all present kings and 
governors should perish. How Dee was to upset kingdoms, pull down and 
raise up princes, was explained in this wise :— : 

On the 20th of June, 1584, it happened that while Edward Kelly was lying 
awake in bed, an angel, “ cloathed with feathers strangely wreathed about 
him all over,” came to the bedside, and “ patted him [Kelly] on the head 


gently, to make him the more vigilant.” Then was vouchsafed a remarkable 
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Diagram illustrative of Kelly's Vision, From the gar in “A True and Faithful Relation 
c. 


etween J. Dee and some spirits, Edited by M. Casaubon, D.D. 


what sed 

ndon, 1659. 
The above diagram represents the globe. At each of the four quarters of 
the compass “ nner belligerent castle” was beheld by Kelly. From 
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' within each of these castles a trumpet was thrice sounded ; and immediately 
after, from each castle, a cloth “about the breadth of a table-cloth,” was flung 
or shaken to the ground (probably as a sign that the spirits had done break- 
fast). Then a grand procession issued from the gates of each castle. First 
marched a trumpeter, blowing his instrument lustily; next came three 
“ ensigne-bearers ;” and after these, “six ancient men with white beards, 
and staves in their hands.” The four-and-twenty old gentlemen thus simul- 
taneously issuing from the four castles, were no other, we are told, than the 
four-and-twenty seniors mentioned by St. John in the “ A e.” (These 
seniors, who, like the Irishman’s bird, seem to have had the faculty of being in 
two places at once, are represented at the centre of the diagram as holding a 
consultation together.) After the seniors strode forward “a comely man with 
very much apparel on his back, and having a long train.” After this gentle- 
man five spiritual princes followed, bearing up his train, for he happened to be 
no less a person than one of the four great angels of the earth, “ the four 
overseers that Providence hath placed against the usurping blasphemy, 
misuse, and stealth of the wicked and great enemy the Devil.” Next were 
five crosses, moving, not on the earth, but in the air: from each of these 
crosses looked out ten spirits, being the “angels of all the aires, which presently 
give obedience to the will of men when they see them.” After each cross 
marched sixteen angels, “‘ dispositors of the will of those that govern the 
castles.” The tail of each procession was composed of a countless multitude 
of spirits. 

e meaning of this wondrous vision was explained to the Doctor next 
day by the spirit Ave. By the instrumentality of the spirit host who had 
shown themselves in solemn procession, was Dee to rule the waves and have 
authority over the land. “ Hereby,” said the interpreting spirit, “ you may 
subvert whole countries without armies, which you must an shall do for the 
glory of God. By these you shall get the favour of all the princes whom you 
take ynty of or wish well unto.” This was the intimation to Dee, who was thus 
constituted king-maker and kingdom-upsetter in general. 

Such were the magnificent promises of the spirits. Now for a few hurried 
glances at the performances, both of spirits and mediums, in the latter part 
of the grand spiritualist drama played out with such skill and boldness by the 
Elizabethan conjurors. In the first place, the brows of the “ Noble Polonian” 
were never encircled by kingly crown, and having eaten the credulous Count 
almost out of house and home, Dee and Kelly, and their wives and families, 
left him and his impoverished exchequer to try their chances with the Emperor 
of Germany. But Rudolph was the reverse of a gullible person, and after re- 
peated but fruitless efforts to inoculate him with a belief in their possession of 
the philosopher’s stone, the worthy pair were one morning ordered to quit 
Prague within twenty-four hours. Had they tarried six hours longer, they 
would have obtained the dungeon or the stake at the beck of the Pope’s nuncio. 
They now returned to Poland, sought an interview with Stephen, King of that 
country, predicted to him by means of are in the “crystall globe” that 
the Emperor was about to be assassinated, and that Stephen (if he behaved 

_well to the mediums) should reign in Rudolph’s stead. Stephen was befooled 
by the conjurors, and advanced large sums of money, from time to time, in 
order that they might follow their alchemical pursuits. Eventually, however, 
he got disgusted at their hollow promises ; upon which a new dupe oppor- 
tunely turned up in the person of Count Rosenberg, a nobleman of large 
estates in Bohemia. Him they assured of the crown of Poland, and a term 
of life extending to 500 years. After remaining in Rosenberg’s domains, how- 
ever, for four years, faring sumptuously and provided with money to a 
marvellous amount, the confederates quarrelled and separated. During the 
five years following Kelly roved throughout Germany, gaining a livelihood 
by telling fortunes and pretending to transmute the baser metals into 
gold. At length he was thrown into prison ona charge of sorcery, and, 
attempting to a broke both his legs, and died of the injuries. Dee 
returned to England, and obtained a small appointment from the Govern- 
ment. This appointment old age compelled him to resign in 1602, During 
the last six years of his life he supported himself by telling fortunes, and 
died in extreme poverty at Mortlake, in 1608. 

That these notorious mediums worked upon the minds of their dupes by 
means of ventriloquism, optical delusions, &c. &c., we firmly believe ; but 
at this time of day we have, ‘of course, no means of verifying these 
opinions. To such as wish for further information respecting their career, 
we strongly recommend that book to which we have been indebted for so 
much of our information on Elizabethan spiritualism, and from which we 
have quoted more than once. The account of the alchemists Jolin Dee and 
Edward Kelly in “ Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,” will be 
found one of the most curious chapters in one of the most interesting and 
instructive histories of human error and credulity that ever was penned. 





We have now indicated, in so far as the limited space at our disposal _ 
mitted, the main points of resemblance and difference between Spiritualism 
Elizabethan and Spiritualism Victorian. Ere closing this series of papers, 
we shall give utterance to a few reflections which have suggested themselves 
during our progress. 

Now, as in the sixteenth century, do we note those people of imaginative 
temperaments, who are ready to believe anything, if it only belongs to the 
wild and the wonderful, who, in the words of the illustrious Faraday, “leave 
the faculties which relate to judgment alinost entirely uneducated, and their 
decisions at the mercy of ignorance, prepossessions, the passions, or even 
accident.” But now, and not in the time of Elizabeth, do we observe a large 
class of minds who, informed and armed with a knowledge of the principles 
of natural philosophy, steadily refuse their assent to the arrogant assumptions 
of spiritualism s0-eelied, and decline to believe in a new revelation, which, 
paraded before them in all the pomp of scientific formule, will not condescend 
to allow of the application to its phenomena of ordinary scientific tests. 
While firm opponents of empiricism, these men possess that humility which 
belongs pre-eminently to the true votary of science. They will not undertake 
to render a reason for all phenomena which may be brought under their 
notice ; but they believe that Nature never contradicts herself; that, like 
her great Author, she is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. They 
remember, moreover, how many things which are now clear as sunlight to 
the mass of men would have been set down to supernatural interposition not 
a great while since. Bn 

As one illustration of this superstition out of multitudes pressing upon 





our memory, let us suppose that before balloons had been heard of, 
or the laws of pneumatics generally known, two persons were in dispute as 
to the sore Eg og oe Suppose that one of these disbelieved in it 
altogether, and that he was invited by the other to witness an — ent, 
being no less than the ascent from the earth in broad daylight of at least half 
a ton of iron and other matter ae the agency of a balloon. Unacquainted 
with the laws of pneumatics, would not the doubter, if made Of ¢ 

stuff, be inclined to ascribe these strange phenomena to supernatural influ- 
ences? And yet, patiently investigated, the ascent of the balloon is simply 
a question of the relative weight of gases. When thoroughly understood, it 
is no more wonderful than that a cork, when pressed to the bottom of a vessel 
filled with water, should rise to the surface. The skyward flight of the bal- 
loon is, indeed, but another evidence to the truth of the principle of 
gravitation. 

Amongst the honest believers in spiritualism are many highly-gifted indi- 
viduals. In fact it is mainly owing to the countenance offered to this doc- 
trine by estimable but imaginative men, whose minds, as we believe, have 
never been accustomed to weigh evidence impartially, or trained to beware of 
“the tendency to deceive ourselves regarding all we wish for, and the necessity 


of resistance to these desires,"*—it is owing, we believe, to such patronage, that 
spiritualism has attained to its present dimensions. We _ wrong in our 
intellectual estimate of these remarkable persons. If proved to be so, we shall 


make a full recantation. Meanwhile, it is clearly of importance that we should 
have the co-operation of these honest and gifted spiritualists in the settlement 
of this question. We earnestly appeal to them, therefore, for aid and assist- 
ance in putting spiritualism upon its fair trial. At the same time we must 
frankly avow our thorough distrust in experiments conducted in darkened 
chambers. We shall not believe, indeed, without the amplest, plainest 
te that the spirits of the illustrious dead, or of those whom we have 
oved in life, can be summoned for half a sovereign to answer imper- 
tinent questions and spell out vulgar names, or shall we believe, 
without the strongest corroborative evidence, that a fat lady or a stout gen- 
tleman can, by supernatural means, be suspended between a West End 
carpet and a West End ceiling. This last feat, indeed, involving as it does 
the upsetting of the greatest physical law, reminds us that this rinciple of 
gravitation is the only point upon which the spiritualists have fairly joined 
battle with the unbelievers. ‘ What truth beneath that of Revelation can 
have an assurance stronger than this!” exclaimed he upon whose shoulders 
the mantle of Newton has descended. With two bits of pasteboard, four 
little glass rods, two India-rubber rings, a slip of foolscap, a haystalk, and a 
pin, Professor Faraday constructed an anti-spiritualist machine, in the shape 
of a lever and index,t and speedily put to the rout the whole host of enthusiastic 
believers in the supernatural character of table-turning; showing, as he 
clearly did, the unconscious movements of the hands upon the tables, so that 
either the index moved before the table, or neither table nor index moved 

while in many cases all moving power was annihilated. No wonder they still 
chafe at the recollection of their sad overthrow and dire defeat, and hurl 
maledictions at the glorious head of their conqueror. 

We cannot better conclude than by reproducing the suggestions offered to 
the spiritualists some years since, we are sorry to say without being turned 
to account. Thus spoke the greatest natural shllenen er alive, in his lecture 
on “ Mental Education,” delivered at the Royal Institution in 1854. 


‘Why not consent to apply the knowledge we have to that which is under 
development ? Shall we educate ourselves in what is known, and then, casting 
away all we have acquired, turn to our ignorance for aid to guide us among 
the unknown? If so, instruct a man to write, but employ one who is unac- 
quainted with letters to read that which is written; the end will be just as 
unsatisfactory, thongh not so injurious, for the book of nature which we have 
to read is written by the finger of God. Why should not one who can thus 
lift a table proceed to verify and simplify his fact, and bring it into relation with 
the law of Newton. Why should he not take the top of his table (it may be a 
small one), and placing it in a balance, or on a lever, proceed to ascertain how 
much weight he can raise by the draught of his finger upwards; and of this 
weight, so ascertained, how much is unrepresented by any pull upon the fingers 
downward? Ie will then be able to investigate the further question, whether 
electricity or any new force of matter is made manifest in his operations, or whether, 
action and reaction being unequal, he has at his command the source of perpetual 
motion. Such a man, furnished with a nicely-constructed carriage on a railway, 
ought to travel by the mere draught of his own fingers. A far less prize than 
this would gain him the attention of the whole scientific and commercial world, 
and he may rest assured, that if he can make the most delicate balance incline or 
decline by attraction, though it be only with the force of an ounce, or even a 
grain, he will not fail to gain universal respect and most honourable reward.” 


Ss. L. 








WHAT CONSTITUTES A SPECIES. 

It is perfectly obvious that the history of nature is the work of man. It 
is his description of what has been and what is. Though his acts have great 
influence over much that exists, for he modifies several characteristics of 
animals to suit his purposes, and, by working with the forces of nature, gives 
a not ahaslenaendal strength to the dray-horse and swiftness to the racer. 
He wars against beasts of prey, and extirpating them makes room for the 
sustenance and life of animals more suitable to his wants. Sheep with large 
carcasses, small bones, and heavy fleeces, and oxen which fatten quickly, bear 
a vast amount of flesh and differ almost as much as bears or elephants from 
their pristine parents, are the produce of his skill. Nevertheless, when he 
writes or seeks of these and other portions of the material world, he onl 
describes, and can only describe, what is and has been. In order to accomplish 
this purpose conveniently,and convey knowledge from one person to another, he 
classifies objects together as they sensibly resemble, and apart as they sensibly 
differ from each other. Thus we have in common life from noticing obvious 
similarities and differences, dogs, horses, men, sheep, cats, snails, monkeys, 
apple-trees, oak trees, &e. &c., each of which is called a species. 

Mis rough kind of classification, though useful and essential, does not satisfy 
the scientific inquirer, He notices a vast number of very minute and yet 
substantial differences ; and he requires, for the mer of expressing what 
he ascertains and what he wishes to convey to others, a much more extended 


t See Atheneum, July 2, 1853, 
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and elaborate classification and nomenclature. He separates objects according 
as they belong to the animal, mineral and vegetable kingdoms, into classes, 
genera, orders, groups, species, &c. ; and he does not base his description on 
outward appearances and obvious functions. He dissects animals and plants; 
he ascertains the forms in which minerals crystallize ; he watches growth and 
formation, and he classifies objects by what he discovers or supposes 
to be their fixed forms and the principles of their structure. From first to 
last, however, from the most general and common classification by the 
rudest savage, of objects, into rivers, mountains, animals, fish, birds, plants, 
to the more recondite researches of a Cuvier or an Owen ascertaining the 
invariable form of a tooth or a cranium, the whole of natural history is 
merely description. It is worthy of notice that only from the minute 
researches of the learned do any differences of opinion or dispute arise 
as to species. Whatever may be the scientific differences or resemblances, 
the multitude will never confound man with an ape, nor a pigeon with an 
eagle. Genera, species, and varieties are all, therefore, human inventions for 
human convenience. They are dictated by certain differences and certain 
resemblances in the objects classified ; but the most complete classification is 
altogether a work of art—the creation of man, not the creation of nature. 

A species, accordingly, about which of late so many and such heated 
disputes have been generated amongst naturalists (some contending that one 
species may be transmuted by the influence of circumstances into others, 
like Mr. Darwin ; other naturalists, like the author before us,* contending 
that species are not transmutable), is merely a group or number of individuals 
classified together by man, and is transmutable from one to another or not as 
man pleases. Under this aspect the question of the transmutation of species 
merely concerns classification. It is a dispute about the use of words. 
Whatever science may propound the people will continue to speak of men 
and dogs and horses as different species, and believe in their difference. 

But the things classified are not the classification ; and about them—about 
what some observers notice and others do not ; about what some active men 
effect and others do not ; about what some poetically-minded men imagine or 
conclude and others do not, there are virtual and important differences. The 
one at present which excites so much interest in the learned world is not 
really whether one species or group of beings, artificially arranged apart from 
others, can be run into another—for this the definition, as long as it is 
preserved, forbids,—but the purely speculative and far more important 
difference whether animals, plants, &c., were originally created as we see 
them, or were created differently, and were successively modified by the 
influence of some other forces, the work of the same Creator. Did all objects come 
as they now appear to us from the hand of the Creator, or have they under- 
yone, and are they still undergoing, successive modifications by and from causes 
controlled and ordained by Him?! Was creation wholly and fully completed 
at once, or is it for ever going on? and if so, by what agencies is it effected? 
This is obviously a very wide and very important difference, which requires 
the whole knowledge of our race, and almost infinitely patient investigation 
to ascertain. We presume not to decide such a matter in a few paragraphs. 
We can only indicate the principle at issue. 

The whole science of geology rests on the assumption, the result of many 
observations, that the whole surface of the globe has undergone several 
successive changes, and is not now as it formerly was. However closely the 
men and animals of this age resemble the men and animals of a former age, 
nobody denies that many sensible differences in individuals are observed and 
traced. History is a succession of changes. The man or the people who can 
command to the extent which the Europeans command them, the services of 
electricity, gravity, and affinity, is very different from the man or the people 
who had only their mere muscular untutored force to rely on for subsistence 
and safety. His form may be the same—his mind is different. With these 
and many similar evidences of change ever present to us, which have given 
rise to the supposition that the whole visible, tangible, and measurable 
universe is for ever undergoing some kind of change, the degree in time 
being the only question at issue, it is impossible to avoid concluding that 
similar changes have always been going on. There is, in fact, a coincidence 
of opinion on this subject among the warring naturalists, and all agree that 
change, within certain limits, is universal. 

But the limits are not detined. Why or how shall man, when change is 
admitted, not knowing and being incapable of knowing the whole, presume 
to define those limits? This, however, is exactly what both classes of dis- 
putants do. The gentlemen who say one species cannot be transmuted into 
another, and the gentlemen who say that transmutation is provided for, and 
creation is limited to one primordial material type, or a few types, equally 
set bounds to Almighty Power. Both imply that some one line of conduct 
is imposed on the Creator, and that He can follow no other. Both, from the 
logical necessities of their own minds, which flow from their organization, 
infer equally stringent necessities on His actions. Professor Agassiz and 
others suppose that they found a proof of His existence in a design which 
implies that He is a Being thinking like man himself. But thought in us is 
subject to limits and laws ; all our designs are formed with a view to matter or 
force, and in subserviency to it, which is very different from creation. At 
present, when the limitations imagined of Divine power are for ever receding, 
and the further we push our inquiries the more we are filled with wonder at what 
we cannot comprehend, it seems very extraordinary that soi-disant philoso- 
phers should plume themselves on prescribing limits by their own arbitrary 
and convenient definitions to the Almighty Power. From defining a species 
for their own advantage they fix a limit to the illimitable. 

The science which loses itself in contradictions ceases to command the 
public confidence. A slight retrospect of modern progress teaches us 
that learned men, rather mortified than exalted by the diffusion of know- 
ledge, which tends to equalize mankind, and destroys any hope of forming a 
class apart, commanding homage aud securing power by a peculiar wisdom, have 
fled for refuge into a mysterious nomenclature, and endeavoured rather to 
make their pursuits incomprehensible, than adapt their knowledge to the 
level of the vulgar. What 1s the meaning of the following passage quoted by 
our author as a model and an authority on “species,” and resembling muc 
writing on this subject ?— 


“In endeavouring to form a conception of what constitutes species, our ideas 


* Species not Transmutable, nor the Result of Secondary Causes. Being a Critical Examina- 
ton of Mr. Darwin's work, entitled ‘‘ Origin and Variation of Species.’ By C. R. Bree, Esq., 
M.D., F.L.S., Physician to the Essex and Colchester Hospital, Groombridge & Sons, 
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must be separated from the indirvidue?, which is merely the representative of 
species in some one of its special states or conditions. Every mature or perfected 
being has had an anterior organic history included in the history of its structural 
progression, from a collection of simple cells to a natural body possessing indivi- 
dual and distinctive characteristics. No one of its states or conditions constitutes 
species ; neither the perfect insect, nor the pupa, nor the larva, nor the ovum, 
fulfil in themselves the conception involved in this term, but simply represent 
the various relations the individual maintains to physical and animated nature, and 
during the continuance of which its structural and peculiar biography is written. 
“The perfect being is the temporary expression of a thought, or conception 
involved in the series of actions which constitute in their entity a special and 
definite creation, and in this state has reached the acme of its perfectibility, a 
point beyond which it cannot pass ; but after a variable period its organic part is 
broken up, and resolved again into the simple or primary elements of matter. 
The species, or the thought, however, does not cease to exist during the process of 
organic disintegration of the individual, and previously to its disappearance or 
death it represents its special organism, or rather its species, by means of an 
ovum, in which the organic actions destroyed in the previous representation, are 
recommenced, and again carried through a series of changes or states to the point 
of its previous organic perfection ; commencing in the simplest organic state, and 
continually returning to renew a series of predetermined special developments. 


This, with all its emphasized words (so in the book), may be correct natural 
history ; regeneration may be, as the same “ elegant writer” also says, a “ ma- 
nifestation of continuous growth in species in their respective cycles of organic 
evolution around which the structural processes revolve and repeat them- 
selves :” butall this is not common sense; and if it be the expression of 
correct and recondite knowledge, it is better caculated to hide than show it. 
That our author quotes such passages with approval, is an all-sufficient proof 
that he is quite inadequate to discuss the great phenomena in question. 
His book, in fact, is a collection of small and captious objections in detail, 
sneeringly expressed, to Mr. Darwin’s opinions, and is quite unworthy of the 
great subject on which this gentleman, reviving and much extending his 
father’s doctrine, has interested the public. 








THE COLD ON CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


THE temperature of the air in the neighbourhood of London on Christmas-day, 
at eight o’clock in the morning, was as low as 8° of Fahrenheit, that is 24° below 
the freezing point of water; at 9h. a.m. it rose to 12°; at 10h., to 13°; at 
noon, to 18°; and it gradually increased to 30° by 11h. P.M., which was the 
highest temperature during the day; at midnight it began to decrease, and fell to 
25° by 7h. a.m. of December 26. In my account of the weather at the end of the 
month, I shall speak of the coid weather of this week in connection with previous 
cold seasons. JAMES GLAISHER. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE. 


On Wednesday, the 19th, at Dalhousie Castle, Midlothian, aged 48, the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T. James Andrew Broun-Rameay, 10th Earl 
and Ist Marquis of Dalhousie, was the 

4 youngest of the three sons of George, 

9th Earl (who was a General in the 
army and G.C.B.), by Christian, only 
child and‘heir of Charles Broun, Esq., 
of Colstoun, co. Haddington, and was 
born in April, 1812. He was educated 
at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1833, taking 
fourth-class honours in classics. He 
contested, but without success, the 
> representation of Edinburgh, on 
Conservative principles, in 1815, 
with Mr. Abercromby, subsequently 
Speaker of the House of Commons (afterwards Lord Dunfermline), and with 
Sir John Campbell, the present Lord Chancellor. By his frankness and manly 
straightforwardness, however, he won golden opinions, not less from his adver- 
saries than from his own partisans. In 1837 he was returned to the House 
of Commons for the county of Haddington, and on the death of his father, 
in 1838, he succeeded to the earldom of Dalhousie. In 1843 he was ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and in 1845 President, with a 
seat in the Cabinet, resigning with the Ministry in 1846. In 1847, on the 
return of Lord Hardinge from India, he was offered, and accepted, the 
Governor-Generalship, being the youngest man ever appointed to that re- 
sponsible office. Shortly after he landed in India, the Sikhs broke out a 
second time into war, but they were defeated everywhere. He then “an- 
nexed”’ the Punjanb to the British dominions, and it was in the reduction of 
this important territory that he first employed the administrative energy and 
ability of Sir John Lawrence and his brother, the late lamented Sir Henry 
Lawrence, K.C.B. Lord Dalhousie subsequently followed out the same line 
of policy by annexing Pegu and Nagpore, and finally the vast and wealthy 
kingdom of Oudh. The opinions of statesmen will probably differ to the end of 
time as to the justice and expediency of the course of Indian administration with 
which Lord Dalhousie’s name will be for ever identified; but, while conquering 
ant annexing, he did not forget to develop the resources of the country. Rail- 
ways, canals, and telegraphs were established ; he also Jaboured strenuously to 
reform the administration of the civil and legal departments, he extended 
education and public works, more especially promoted railways, canals, and 
electric telegraphs. In 1849 he was elevated to the dignity of a marquis, 
receiving at the same time the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. About the 
same time he was made a K.T.; and,on the Duke of Wellington’s death, in 1852, 
Lord Derby conferred on him the Lord Wardenship of the Cinque Ports and the 
Governorship of the Castle at Walmer. The marquis returned to England, in 
shattered health, in May, 1856. His marchioness, the Lady Susan G. Hay, 
daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale, to whom he was married in 1836, died 
on her way home from India, when just within sight of the Land’s End, in 1853. 
As by her he had issue only two daughters, his marquisate in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom expires ; as does also the English Barony of Dalhousie, conferred 
on his father in 1815, after the battle of Waterloo. The Scottish titles devolve on 
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the deceased nobleman’s cousin, Lord Panmure, now 11th Earl of Dalhousie, but | 


who will continue to sit and vote in the House of Lords by the title under which 
he has been so long known to the public. His lordship is a widower without 
issue ; and in case of his death without contracting a second marriage, the barony 
of Panmure would become extinct, while the Scotish titles would devolve upon a 
cousin who is an officer in the Indian army. The noble family of Ramsay are 
said to be of German or Danish extraction, and they have been of note in Scot- 
land since the reign of David I. Two centuries later, viz., in A.D. 1330, we find 
Alexander Ramsay, Warden of the Middle Marches and Constable of the Castle 
of Roxburgh, a formidable opponent of the English arms. A cadet of this house 
was Allan Ramsay, the Scottish poet, who thus apostrophizes the head of the 
family— 
7 ** Dalhousie of an auld descent, 
My pride, my stoupe, my ornament.” 


Dalhousie Castle is a modernized building in the castellated form, and situated on 
the South Esk, two or three miles up the river above Dalkeith Palace and New- 
battle Abbey, the noble seats of the Duke of Buccleuch and the Marquis of 
Lothian respectively. The original castle is recorded to have been of vast 
antiquity, and of great strength. The other residence of the late marquis was 
Colstoun House, near Haddington, inherited by him from his grandmother, the 
heiress of the Brouns. One of that noble family, some 300 years ago, married a 
daughter of John, 3rd Lord Yester, with whom he obtained, by way of dowry, a 
pear, with an assurance that as long as the pear should be preserved, the family 
would be attended with unfailing prosperity. If we may believe “ Black’s Pic- 
turesque Tourist in Scotland,” the pear is still preserved at Colstoun, in a silver 
box. 





THE EARL OF MEXBOROUGH. 


On Tuesday, the 25th inst., at the house of his son-in-law, the Hon. Captain 
Lindsay, M.P., in Portman-square, aged 77, the Right Hon. John Savile, Earl of 
Mexborough, of Lifford, county Done- 
gal, Viscount Pollington, of Ferns, 
and Baron Pollington, of Longford, 
in the peerage of Ireland. His lord- 
ship was the only son of John, second 
earl, by Elizabeth, daughter and sole 
heir of John Stephenson, Esq., of 
East Burnham, Bucks. He was born 
the 3rd of July, 1783, and succeeded 
to the family honours in February, 
1830. He represented Pontefract in 
the Parliament of 1831-2. He mar- 
ried the 29th of August, 1807, Lady 
Anne Yorke, eldest daughter of Philip, the third Earl of Hardwicke, by whom, 
who survives, he leaves surviving issue three sons and a daughter, namely, 
Viscount Pollington (now Earl of Mexborough), the Hon. and Rey. Philip 
Yorke Savile, the Hon. Charles Stuart Savile, and Lady Sarah, married to 
Colonel the Hon. James Lindsay, M.P., of the Grenadier Guards. The deceased 
nobleman is succeeded in the family honours by his eldest son, John Charles 





»George, Viscount Pollington, born the 4th of June, 1810, and married the 24th 


of February, 1842,to Lady Rachel Walpole, eldest daughter of the late Earl of 
Orford, who died the 21st of June, 1854, and by whom he has an only son, 
John Horace Viscount Pollington, born in 1843. The present peer was educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1830. In 
1831, he was returned to Parliament for Gatton, and represented Pontefract in 
the House of Commons from 1835 to 1837, and from 1841 to 1847. The Earl 
and Countess of Warwick, the Dowager Countess of Caledon, the Marchioness 
of Waterford, Lady Stuart De Rothesay, Colonel and Lady Sarah Lindsay, and 
other families of rank are placed in mourning by the decease of his lordship. 





SIR R. PULESTON, BART. 


On Wednesday, the 19th instant, aged 71, Sir Richard Puleston Bart., of 
Emral, Flintshire. The deceased Baronet, who was the only son of the late Sir 
Richard Puleston, Bart., by Ellen, daughter of William Boats, Esq., wag born in 
1780, and succeeded to the title as second Baronet, in 1818. He was a magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Flintshire, of which county he served as High 
Sheriff in 1844. He formerly held the rank of Captain in the Royal Salop Mi- 
litia, and subsequently commanded the Royal Flintshire Militia as Colonel. He 
married, first, in 1812, Anne, daughter of Lieut.-General England, and secondly 
a daughter of Shaw, Esq., but was again left a widower in 1847. He is 
succeeded in his title and estates by his son by his first marriage, Richard Price 
Puleston, Esq. now third Baronet. He was born in 1813, and formerly held a 
Captain’s commission in the 77th Foot. He married, in 1853, Katharine Judith, 
ser daughter of the late Richard Fountayne Wilson, Esq., of Malton Park, 
Yorkshire. 








QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


On Tuesday, the 18th inst. aged 79, Her Majesty Eugénie Bernadine Désirée, 
Dowager Queen of Sweden. She was mother of the late, and grandmother of 
the present King of Sweden. According to the Almanack de Gotha, she was 
born November 9th, 1781, and married on the 16th of August, 1798, to Jean 
Bernadotte, by whom she had five sons and a daughter, but was left a widow 
in March, 1844. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 





Lysimachus Parker, Esq., of the Manor-house, Little Cawthorpe, Lincoln, 
and late of Prescott House, Prescot, Gloucester, died on the 17th of August last, 
having made his will, dated 8th January, 1859, appointing as his executors, his 
brother, Cornelius Parker, Esq., and the Rev. John Posthumus Parkinson, D.C.L., 
Rural Dean, Ravendale Grimsby, who proved the will in the London court, on 
the 8th of the present month. The personalty was sworn under £50,000. This 
is the will of a wealthy country gentleman and landed proprietor; the disposi- 
tions contained in it are confined to his family, and the bequests are numerous. 
He bequeaths to his son and heir, John Bartholomew Parker, Esq., all his manor 
lands, manorial rights, tenements, and various estates, in the county of Lincoln, 
and elsewhere ; to this is added a legacy of £7,000, together with a moiety of 
the furniture in the Manor-house residence, and a reversionary life-interest in 


certain specimens of curiosities, books, portfolios of prints delineating the | 
testator’s continental tours, &c. To his daughter, whom the testator appears to | 


have liberally protided for on her marriage, he bequeaths the residue of his per- 
sonal estate, including the other moiety of the furniture, and a life-interest in his 
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books and curiosities. On the decease of his son and danghter, he gives to their 
children the curiosities, books, drawings, &c., amongst them. Mr. Parker seems 
to have been enthusiastically attached to the locality in which he resided, and to 
have regarded with peculiar—if we may so use the term—love and admiration, 
the Manor-house, in which he resided, upon which, and the picturesque grounds 
and scenery surrounding it, he had spared neither labour nor expense to embel- 
lish. It is under this feeling that the testator has particularly expressed_in his 
will the earnest desire that this domain may never pass out of the possession of 
his family. a 

His Excellency Sir Henry George Ward, G.C.M.G., late Governor of 
Madras, formerly Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Ceylon, who died suddenly 
on the 2nd of October last, had executed his will in January, 1839, at his 
seat, Gilston Park, Hertford, which was attested by his housekeeper, Jane 
Humphreys, and his steward, William Peet, but which will was not dis- 
covered until after letters of administration had been taken out, it being 
presumed that he had died intestate, whereupon such grant was annulled, 
and the will administered to by Swinburne Ward, Esq., the testator’s son; the 
surviving executors nominated therein, namely, Emily Lady Ward, his relict, and 
Rear Admiral C. H. Swinburne, her brother, having renounced. The will is very 
short, and the disposition as follows:—‘I give all my moneys, goods, chattels, 
effects, and personal estate, to my dear wife, for her own use.” The personalty 
in England was sworn under £5,000. Lady Ward is the daughter of Sir John 
Edward Swinburne, Bart., to whom the testator was married in 1824, and by whom 
he leaves a family. Sir Henry was actively employed in various departments under 
the Government, at home, abroad, and in our colonies. In 1816 he was Attaché 
at Stockholm, in 1818 at the Hague, in 1819 at Madrid; from 1825 to 1827 
Minister to Mexico. On his return to England, he represented St. Alban’s and 
Sheffield successively in Parliament, and from 1846 to 1849 was Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and in that year received the honour of Knighthood, and was appointed 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Isles. In 1855 became Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Ceylon, and afterwards Governor of Madras. It will be 
thus seen that Sir Henry was indeed a hard-working man, and it is much to be 
regretted that he enjoyed his elevated position for so brief a period. 





Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., M.P., late of Merchistoun Hall, near 
Horndean, Southampton, and of 18, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, died on the 
6th of November last, aged 74. Sir Charles had executed his will in 1848, and 
appointed Lord Napier, together with his daughter and her husband, the Rev. 
Henry Jodrell, M.A., chaplain to the Duke of Leeds, and rector of Gisleham, 
Norfolk, executors. The personalty was sworn under £30,000. Probate was 
granted by the London court on the 12th of the present month. Sir Charles has 
willed his property in the following manner. He bequeaths his estate, real and 
personal, to his daughter, Elvira Fanny Harriet, for her life, then to her husband, 
the Rev. Henry Jodrell, for his life, and on their respective decease to their 
eldest son, who is then to assume the name of Napier, and bear his arms and 
crest. Sir Charles had executed a codicil entirely in his own handwriting, bear- 
ing date the 27th of September, 1855, bequeathing to the widow of Mr. Charles 
Wilkins an annuity of £100, and leaving to her the house and furniture in 
Albemarle-street, and for her children, the annuity also at her decease to be con- 
tinued to them. The witnesses to this codicil were Captain G. T. Gordon, R.N., 
and J. W. Ozzard, Paymaster, R.N. We associate everything that is gallant and 
warlike with the very name of Napier, so many persons bearing this appellation 
having devoted themselves to the military or naval service of their country. Of 
this distinguished race, Admirul Sir Charles Napier stands forth most prominent, 
and his daring and chivalrous deeds, like those of Nelson and our other naval 
heroes, will go down to posterity. 


The Most Noble Charles Duke of Richmond and Lennox, K.G., P.C., 
of Gordon Castle, Scotland, Goodwood Park, Sussex, and Portland-place, Lon- 
don, died at his town residence on the 21st of October last, aged 70. His will 
bears date the 19th of July, 1850, which was proved in Her Maiesty’s Court of 
Probate, on the 17th of the present month, by the sole executor, the present 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox (heretofore the Earl of March). The personalty 
was sworn under £120,000. The will is contained in a small compass, being 
loosely written on three sides of foolscap, giving directions with the disposition 
of his property, that all books and family pictures, ancient and modern, that 
may be in Gordon Castle shall be held in trust as heirship movables, according 
to the law of Scotland; and those in Goodwood and London together with the 
plate to descend as heir-looms. His Grace devises and bequeaths all his pro- 
perty, whether real or personal, and wheresoever situate, to his son the Earl of 
March, now Duke of Richmond. The attesting witnesses are M. 8. Davidson 
and F’.G. Davidson, Solicitors, Bloomsbury-square. The duke had distinguished 
himself very prominently as the patron of agriculture, and has been very justly 
designated “ the Farmer's Friend.” 

Shadwell Morley Boulderson, Esq., formerly of Erchless Castle, Inver- 
ness, N.B., but late of Clifton Place, Hyde Park, had executed his will on the 
21th of January, 1850, then residing at Gloucester-square, Hyde Park. There 
are three codicils appended thereto, dated respectively in 1856, 1859, and 1860. 
The executors nominated are the widow, and his brothers Henry 8. Boulderson 
and Samuel Boulderson, Esqrs. The persondlty was sworn under £45,000. 
Probate was granted on the 12th of December. This gentleman disposes of 
his property in the following terms :—He bequeaths to his widow an annuity 
of £500 beyond all other income, with an immediate legacy of £250; he also 
leaves her the life-interest and enjoyment of his residence, Clifton Place, with 
the furniture, plate, carriages, &c. To his eldest son he leaves two shares more 
in the residue of his entire property than he has bequeathed to his other children; 
he also directs to be transferred into his eldest son’s name certain Indian secu- 
rities, and as the testator appears to have been a disciple of our famous old Isaac 
Walton, he leaves to his eldest son his fishing tackle and all other sporting gear. 
Mr. Boulderson was formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, where he acquired a 
competency, and has passed the remainder of his days in his native country, his 
dear “ fatherland,” in the possession of those comforts which a life of early toil 
and exposure to a burning clime has rendered so necessary to the decline of life. 
He died on the lst of October last, at Ord House, Beauly, in Ross-shire. 


~_—__ — 


Henry Richard Temple, Esq., of Leamington, Warwickshire, and late of 
Blackheath, Kent. This gentleman, who is very respectably connected, met his 
death under very appalling circumstances: he was journeying from London to 
Blackheath, in a carriage of the North Kent Railway Company, on the 30th of 
November last, when, on the arrival of the train at its place of destination, he was 
found lifeless. Mr. Temple had made his will in 1593, whilst on a visit at his friend 
Mr, Whitaker’s residence at Blackheath. The executors therein nominated are— 
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John Whitaker, Esq., banker; Henry Blackburn, Eeq., Doctors’ Commons; and 
W. J. Thompson, Esq., of Mincing-lane. Probate thereof was granted, on the 
17th of December, to Messrs. Whitaker and Thompson ; power being reserved to 
the other executor. The bequests contained in the will are confined, with a very 
few exceptions, entirely to his brother, and to his nephews and nieces, two of 


whom he has appointed residuary legatees. 


——- 


General Sir John Slade, Bart., G.C.H.—The will of this gentleman, late 
of Monty’s Court, Somersetshire, has been recently proved in Her Majesty’s 
District Court of Probate, at Taunton, by Lady Slade, the relict of the deceased, 
and Septimus Slade, John R. Allen, and W. H. Stephenson, Esqrs., the execu- 
tors; the personal effects of the gallant General were sworn under £160,000. 
The testator has given the sword and belt presented to him by the non-commis- 
sioned officers nA privates of the Royal Dragoons—as also the sword given to 
him by His Majesty King George IV., when Prince of Wales—and another sword 
given to him by His Majesty William IV., when Duke of Clarence—and also the 
decorations which he received for the battles of Corunna and Fuentes D’Onor, 
unto his eldest son living at the time of his death, the present Sir Frederick Wil- 
liam Slade, Q.C., recommending that the same may descend for ever as heir- 
looms in the family. As there is a dispute as to the succession of the title 
there is little doubt that these decorations will eventually become the subject of 


litigation. 








Hebietus of Pooks. 


POLITICAL BALLADS OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES.* 


Iw his preface the annotator refers us to the last Collection of State Poems, by 
“ various hands,” published nearly 150 years ago; and justly remarks that they 
contain few political ballads, such as make up the substance of his work; which, 
moreover, continues the selection from the time of James II. to within three years 
of the close of the reign of George II., thus embracing about 120 instead of 150 
years. He is, therefore, hardly, orto a minim degree indebted to that “ Consort 
of Divine Amphions” to whom the country owes the preceding illustrations of 
English history and men; and of whose divinity we might form a strange estimate 
if we read the rank ribaldry and profanity which pollutes so many of their pro- 
ductions, and quote Buckingham, Rochester, and Prior, as among the foremost 
in the musical “ consort.” 

The claims of such publications to public consideration are incontrovertible ; 
whether those of the ballad literature as advanced by Mr. Wilkins, or those of the 
editor of 1697, “as the best secret history of our late reigns, being writ by such 
great persons as were near the helm, knew the transactions, and were above being 
bribed to flatter, or afraid to speak the truth.” These, however, our present editor 
deems as “manifestly no exponents of the popular mind,” and, nothing like 
leather! holds ‘our modern political songs and ballads to be the best popular 
illustrations of history,” interesting in themselves, and though ephemeral produc- 
tions, offering most valuable material to the historical inquirer. We would not 
undervalue either of these auxiliaries to the stately regular force of national 
annals, marching on in grand array ; but we cannot help thinking Mr. Wilkins’ 
panegyric somewhat exaggerated. The irregular horse, the cossack, the zouave, 
the rifleman, no doubt often contribute largely to the victory; but we must not 
rank them above the strong brigades of horse and foot, and the terrible hard 
hitting of the red artillery. In short they are not, as asserted, all ‘‘ the emphatic 
songs of a liberty-loving people ;”’ nor “ the outpourings of unconquerable spirits ;” 
nor “the unequivocal sentiments of resolute men;” nor the ‘ most expressive 
monuments of the great political struggles in which our jealous ancestors were 
engaged ;” but, in sober truth, throwing a guiding light upon the affairs of the 
times, though many, nay, most of them, were the effusions of party factions, 
personal enmities, ambitious designs, intrigues, and transitory delusions. Take 
them for what they are worth, and they are worth a great deal in teaching us to 
trim the balance between good or bad governments, wise or erroneous policy, 
patriotic or corrupt character in high places—applanded to the echo on one hand, 
and abused to the lowest pitch on the other; but the real data must be found in 
less questionable facts and more profound research—checked, indeed, by the 
unmeasured poetical flatteries, scandals, and defamation of sycophants, slanderers, 
and enemies. 

Mr. Wilkins states that Lord Macaulay is the only native historian (i. ¢. writer 
of native history ?) who has thought this ballad lore worthy of his particular study 
and use, and that this has imparted to his pages a vitality which the profoundest 
knowledge of the principles of human action, combined with the greatest 
erudition and the highest descriptive powers could never have effected without 
them ; and as this belief has led to the collecting and republishing of the specimens 
before us, we shall on such authority, with a slight reservation as to the fact and 
the preferable quantum meruit, briefly bring their claims to the notice of our 
readers. 

They commence in 1641, Charles I.; proceed with Cromwell 1649; about 
seventy pages each; afford Charles Il, about a hundred pages, and with about 
thirty to James II., conclude the first volume. They are impartially allotted to 
both sides ; the larger portion necessarily copied from familiar sources, and very 
little absolutely new, from rare or unconsulted “broadsides.” In the first 
division we have the original version of “when the King enjoys his own again” 
(differing somewhat from Ritson’s copy); and for half a century one of the 
‘most famous popular airs ever heard of in this country.” There is little true 
poetry in the best of all these effusions, and we presume this example owed more 
to its royalist sentiment than to the more striking lines— 

** The Man in the Moon 
May wear out his shoon, 
By running after Charles bis wain; 
But all's to no end, 
For the times will not mend, 
Till the king enjoys his own again.” 

i the last verse is perhaps one of the most poetical in the whole two 

volumes :— 





* Till then upon Ararat’s hill 
My Hope shall cast her anchor still, 
Until I see some peaceful dove 
Bring home the branch I dearly love ; 
Then will I wait 
Till the waters abate, 
Which now disturb my troubled brain, 
Else never rejoice 
Till I hear the voice, 
That the king enjoys his own again.” 


* Political Ballads of the Seventeenth and Bighteenth Centuries. Annotated by W. Walker 
Wilkins, 2 vols. Longmans, 








But distinctly the most dramatic and caustic be to this period is the 
strange rhythmical composition entitled “ ie ; or, Blessed Reformation 
since 1640,” in which the strnggle for supremacy of the various opinions and 
parties then afloat, is satirically painted and ridiculed with very ludicrous effect, 
and gives, as it were, a whimsical versified illustration of the text, *O yee 
Parliament men, heare our dying cry—Settle the commonwealth! settle 
the commonwealth ! Strive not who shall be greatest untill you bee all con- 
founded!” The disagreement of agreement is well put as to religion :— 

* Then let us agree in some one way, 
It skells not much how true : 
Take Prynne and his clubs, or Say and his tubs, 
Or any sect old or new; 
The devil's i’ th’ pack, if choice you can lack, 
We're fourseore religions strong, 
= our a major voice 
Cc it, rT) r . 
mien Selb ie we Mee 
Nay, we'll be of that, says Tibb : 
Nay, we'll be all, says pitiful Paul ; 
Nay, we'll be of none, says Gibb.” 
The same happy bantering still runs through the whole ; but we must press forward 
to the Commonwealth, where the “ Dominion of the Sword,” also on the royal 
side, is the best piece, though nearly equalled by “ A New Game at Cards,” 
humorously played against the Rump Parliament. The disappointed Royalist 
squibs against the restored king, Charles II., for his culpable partiality in the 
dispensation of favours, are also hardly less piquant. One lucky fellow, after 
relating all his rebellious exploits, boasts 
** But now I am at Court, 
With men of the better sort, 
And purchase a good report, 
I have the eyes and ears 
Of many brave noble peers, 
And slight the poor cavaliers. 
Poor knaves, they know not how 
To flatter, cringe, and bow, 
For he that is wise, 
And means to rise, 
He must be a turn-coat too.” 

Many a plaint and remonstrance against the profligacy of Charles is intermixed 
with similar reproaches from neglected friends; but, as James II. offers nothing 
tangible for our limited design, we pass to vol. ii., with its William III., Queen 
Anne, and the first two Georges. Here personalities become more general, more 
gross, and more bitter than ever; and possess, probably, less historical and poli- 
tical importance. Yet, sometimes fierce and sometimes amusing, the abuse of a 
Marlborough, a Sacheverell, a Walpole, or any other eminent individual, serves to 
provoke discussions, which, if they prove nothing, tend to elucidate circumstances, 
and lay negative grounds at issue with delusive misrepresentations. Thus, “The 
Westminster Combat,’’ temp. Queen Anne, bespatters the Attorney-General Mon- 
tague, Lord Lechmere, Cowper (Lord Chancellor), Walpole, Lord Godolphin, and 
others; ** De Guiscard’s Stabbing Robin’ furnishes a like theme for caricaturing 
the Dukes of Ormond and Newcastle; and the ‘ Raree Show” a third oppor- 
tunity for “ showing up” Lord Keeper Harcourt, Bolingbroke, Sir W. Wyndham, 
Prior, Atterbury, &c.; and from all we gather, at least so much of imputed 
character and hostile censure, as to enable us to judge more truly of what has 
been handed down of the servile and hyperbolical. It would, however, lead us 
too far to dilate upon this subject, or hold inquest upon these departed notabilities ; 
and it will better suit our space to glance over the volume, and pick out a few 
samples of the selection which recommends it to every class of curious readers 
who can relish the tone of plainspeaking times, and laugh at Whig or Tory, irre- 
spective of the questions they so violently agitated, when threats were no jests, 
and Tyburn and Tower-hill were accustomed to cruel sacrifices and vindictive 


horrors. 
“The Weasel Uncased” (1691) is a biting satire on the tergiversation of the 
celebrated Dr. Sherlock when appointed Dean of St. Paul’s, and here drawn as 


the Weasel :— 
** That famous old priest, the Vicar of Bray, 

Who in all change of times knew how to obey, 

Was an ass to the Weasel, if I may so say, 
Which nobody can deny. 

And truly I think no more need be said, 

By a penny we know how a shilling is made 

For a priest and priest-craft is all but a trade, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


We may remark that this style of versificatiou in triplets, with the concluding 
nobody can deny,” and profane parodies of the Litany are the prevalent forms 
throughout all the series of political ballad inspiration, Of other sorts here is a 
sketch of King William at Hampton Court :— 


** Man and wife are both one, 
In flesh and bone ; 
From hence you may guess what they mean ; 
The queen drinks chocolate 
To make the king fat, 
The king hunts to make the queen lean. 
Mr. Dean he says grace, 
With a reverend face,— 
* Make room!’ cries Sir Thomas Duppa ; 
Then Bentinck uplocks 
The king in a box, 
And you see him no more till supper.”’ 
The annexed are fair samples of the wit against over-taxation :— 


“Tf wg Stone pS on Ste ear or two more, 
The French I swear will ne’er touch on our shore, 
For fear of the charge of maintaining our poor,— 
Which nobody can deny.” 


If we could trust to the recipe in our overdosed income-tax, what millions 
might we save in national defences! A renegade concludes :— 


‘* Sure we never took up our opinions for life, 
For better or worse, as a man takes a wife,” 


The end of a Protestant prayer—1711 :— 


** So God save our gracious Queen, 
And her ministers every one; 
And he that don’t say Amen, 
Is a churl,—and may let it alone, 
The Hanover House God preserve, 
And blast the Pretender’s hope ; 
The Protestant’s cause let’s serve 
And give to the devil the Pope.” 


We might multiply such scraps to a great extent; but as they are disconnected, 
and, after all, of no very brilliant lustre, we shall only add one more, perhaps 
never out of date as pertinent to a cabinet (Geo. II.,°1756) :— 


** Now whether Fox to Hardwick grave, 
Or he to Fox, is turned a slave, 
Let that still rest a doubt ; 
They hate each other, yet agree 
Tis better far mx place to be, 
On any terms, than ovr,” 


- 
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Mr. Wilkins’s version of “ Lilli Burlero” is not so copious as we have seen ; and 
there are a few broad expressions here and there, and two or three indecorous 
inuendoes which we could have wished softened down or be-asterisked. We have 
no other fault to suggest against his useful and acceptable labours, which ought 
to find shelf-room in all literary quarters. And we have now only to conclude 
with an etymological inquiry which has occurred to us in perusing a ballad so aged 
as the Scottish Union. We have just adopted the modern familiar word “ to loot” 
as a recent Indian importation: then, what means the following, which describes 
the Duke of Queensberry, 1707, as— 

oA tery selfish loon, 
That lo’ed the white moneye: 
That lo’ed the white money, 
The white luit and the red—— ?”’ 
Had it the same meaning of “plunder,” and is it of Scottish antiquity ? 
Verb. Sap. 








OUR EXEMPLARS, POOR AND RICH.* 


A Great battle has long raged, and indeed still rages, among writing-masters? 
as to the manner in which their art should be imparted to the young. The more 
numerous section of this scholastic body hold, we believe, that no boy should be 
allowed to take a pen into his hands until, under proper surveillance, he has gone 
through a progressive course of scores and pot-hooks. Their opponents, on the 
contrary, maintain that a child will make a more rapid end more satisfactory 
progress in penmanship if allowed freely to scrawl] at home, to imitate the letters 
of the alphabet after his own rude fashion, and to hold the pen as instinct guides 
him, his mistakes and shortcomings being pointed out piecemeal as they occur. 
The arguments on both sides are excellent—so good, indeed, that it would be im- 
possible to determine, by mere reasoning, to which side the scales incline. Nor 
does experience enable us to strike a balance; for it so happens, that in practice 
the two methods are so warped and entangled, that it becomes impossible to 
say to which the ripe fruit altogether belongs. The controversy never will 
be decided ; and it matters little, as penmanship adequate to all the purposes of 
life is produced by pedagogues holding abstract opinions on this subject diame- 
trically opposed to each other. A controversy which divides those who think 
and moralize on the science of education is very much akin to that of the writing- 
masters. Ever since printing was invented, and Bacon declared that knowledge 
is power, there have been two parties of educational theorists; one section of 
them holding that the mass of mankind should confine their attention to those 
departments of learning considered suitable to their capacities by college-bred 
scholars, and the other maintaining that self-taught men should disregard the 
paths indicated by “the professors,’ and plunge at once into the ocean of books. 
Pope happily expressed the views of the former school when he wrote his famous 
ine 

, * A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


Dandled into popularity by bishops and good ladies, this doctrine took root, and 
flourished down to the beginning of this century. Since then we need not say 
how much eloquence, spoken and written, has been expended in denouncing it. 
More than half a century ago, Lord Brougham thought that he had trampled out 
the last traces of the delusion. What, then, is his consternation to witness the 
reappearance of the old error? Under a new and shadowy phasis, it has stalked 
the very ghost of its former self into the midst of men after his own heart. In 
a recent address to the students of the University of Edinburgh, Principal Forbes, 
one of our greatest physicists, warns his hearers against ‘‘ newspapers, maga- 
zines, and works of fiction.’”’ The reading of such publications, he says, destroys, 
by an unsuspected process, that power of thought and reasoning to which the 
mind has been educated at school and college. Eschew, he says, addressing his 
hearers, the light literature of the day, and, in its absence, bestow your leisure 
upon “classical, mathematical, and physical pursuits.” 

Now, as we know, and all our readers know, worthy scholars who have acted 
on such advice, let us ask if the professional men who read and re-read 
the odes of Horace, and the tragedies of Auschylus cope, in point of general 
intelligence, with those who have cast aside old school-tasks with their hoops and 
pegtops, for the weekly newspapers and the quarterly reviews? Judge of the 
two classes—for both exist—by the most available criterion, their conversation in 
society, and their correspondence, business and private, and we venture to say 
that you will not hesitate in deciding to whom the palm should be adjudged. 
Principal Forbes is not alone in adopting this heresy. Dr. Smiles, the author of 
“ Self Help,” follows in his wake, and denounces with no less vehemence the 
intellectual indolence of the times :—* Solid subjects,” says this able writer, “ are 
eschewed, and books demanding application and study lie upon book-shelves 
unread.” With so much ability, indeed, does he maintain his thesis, that Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Hill, as every one knows, two of the ablest champions of useful 
knowledge, have in this volume devoted a few pages to the serious refutation of 
the fallacy. Mr. Hill is of opinion that novel-reading does not merit all the abuse 
it has received. ‘‘ Many a hard student,” he says, “ has in his youth exhausted 
whole circulating libraries, until satiety and the development of higher powers 
have forced him to desist. But he has carried away with him an acquaintance 
with the language of books, “a facility of perusal, and the invaluable habit of 
reading.” Lord Brougham enforces the same argument with characteristic force 
and felicity. He seems to consider the attack made on the periodical press by 
the platform and the universities as additional illustrations of that love of talk 
which is doing so much mischief in the House of Commons. There is no end to 
interminable paradox. ‘‘ Indeed,” he says, “I believe the art of writing itself 
has been, of late, somewhat called in question, for relieving the memory to such an 
extent as to weaken, by comparative disuse, that noble faculty.’ The conclusion 
to which Lord Brougham comes is, that here, as everywhere else, we must look to 
the balance of advantage and disadvantage. It is fortunately more easy to measure 
these in this than in the case of the writing-masters. We and our posterity are 
threatened with a decay of mental and moral energy. We may ask if our own 
generation is inferior in this respect to those which have preceded it. Dr. Smiles 
himself answers the question, for he tells us that the Indian mutiny afforded a sure 
test of the pluck, endurance, and energy of the English race ; and that Livingstone, 
Layard, Rawlinson, Brooks, and the arctic explorers, have evinced a daring, self- 
denial, energy, and heroism, unsurpassed in any age or country. What better 
refutation could he offer of his own doctrines? There are three classes of books 
singled out for special animadversion by the enemies of light reading ; viz., news- 
papers, reviews, and novels. 

None of their remarks apply to a fourth class of books of light reading. not 
specially denounced by the “ professors.”” We refer to biographical memoirs. 
This is a kind of reading which men of the most opposite opinions concur in 
recommending. The only difficulty is to select the proper subjects. Professor 





* Our Exemplars, Poor and Rich. Edited by M. D. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham; with a 
Preface by Lord Brougham, Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 1560, 





| 


Craik, thirty years ago, in his admirable “ Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties,” published a series of biographical sketches of the career of those men 
whose example was most likely to stimulate the young to intellectual exertion. 
The last thirty years, despite the croaking to which we have just adverted, have 
been pre-eminently fertile in remarkable men, and Mr. Hill now adds a series of 
exemplars from the men of the day. ee 

“Our Exemplars” opens with a memoir of Lord Shaftesbury. The feelings of 
respect universally cherished for this benevolent nobleman will be deepened by 
the present memoir. Glad we are to learn, from its interesting pages, that those 
who have benefitted by his true charity, when transformed from squalid children 
into well-doing citizens—ladies and gentlemen in “ dress and manners,”—have 
not forgotten their benefactor; but have proved, by substantial tokens, the depth 
and sincerity of their gratitude. The life of a French barber follows that of the 
English peer. Jacques Jasmin is, however, one of the most remarkable men this 
century has produced. The son of a pauper and a cripple, he could trace back 
his forefathers by the dates of their admission to the poor-house. When a ragged 
urchin in the streets of Agen, he used to tease a poor maniac by calling out to 
her, “‘ Martha, there’s a soldier; when she would run away. Neither he nor the 
mischievous boys who played with him, knew her story. He heard it afterwards. 
‘* Her lover had been drawn for the conscription. He came in tears to bid her adieu. He had 
neither father nor mother, and there was no one to love him save her; and he departed, pro- 
mising, if the war should spare him, to return and share his life with her.”’ 

Years passed away. Martha fell ill. The good priest asked the prayers of the 
congregation in her behalf. But a kind-hearted uncle guessed the cause of her 
malady. He whispered beside her pillow, that if she would get well and work he 
would sell his vineyard and purchase the soldier’s discharge. The uncle died; 
Martha sold her cottage, and hastened to the clergyman with the whole sum needed 
for Jacques’s release. She returned to labour hard to replace what she had given 
away. Her loving deed became known to the country round; garlands and gifts 
of flowers testified the universal approval. Many fruitless efforts were made to 
find out Jacques in the Grand Army. However, one Sunday morning, after 
mass, the good priest approached Martha, with a paper in his hand. He was 
found ; he was free; he would arrive on the following Sunday. A week elapsed, 
and the day came. After mass, the whole village was assembled as if to receive 
a grand personage. Martha, with her pure maidenly countenance, was beside 
the old priest, and all stood with joyous faces at the end of the village whence 
the white high-road stretched away into the far distance. 


** There is nothing in the middle, nothing at the end of that long silvery strip—nothing but the 
shade ‘ torn in pieces by the sun.’ One must have seen the deep shadows and brilliant sunshine 
of a southern latitude, fully to appreciate the force @f this metaphor. All at once a black 

ows bigger. It moves. Two men—two soldiers—the tallest is he. How well he looks! How 

e has grown since he entered the army! Both are coming this way. Who can the other be ? 
It looks like a woman. It is one too, and a stranger. How pretty she is, how graceful; she is 
dressed like a cantiniére. A woman with Jacques! Where can she be going? artha, pale as 
death, has her eyes riveted upon them; even the priest and the surrounding groups tremble. 
All are silent; the two come nearer and nearer, They are now within twent y paces, smiling and 
out of breath. But what has happened now? Jacques looks troubled. He has seen Martha, 
Trembling and ashamed he stops. The priest no longer restrains him; in his deep full voice, 
which has so often struck terror into the sinner’s heart, he asks, ‘ Jacques, who is this woman ?” 
and, like a criminal, hanging down his head, he answers, ‘ My wife, sir, mine ; I am married.’ 
A shriek is heard; the priest turns to Martha. The poor girl, her eyes yet fixed lovingly on 
Jacques, had burst into a peal of laughter—convulsive laughter, Her mind was gone for 
ever,” 

We shall soon see what this sad story has to do with the life of Jacques Jasmin. 
In southern France and eastern Spain, the patois spoken by the peasantry are 
dialects of an old tongue, which was cultivated by the troubadours of the twelfth 
century, at a time when Tuscan, French, and Castilian, were rude and uncouth 
forms of speech. Jasmin read in Chateaubriand how Robert Burns had stirred 
the hearts of his countrymen by writing songs in the patois which approached 
most closely to the “ Inglish lied” of the old north country knights and minstrels. 
What the Ayrshire peasant had done for his countrymen, Jasmin resolved to do 
for Provence and Languedoc. He told, in the softest phrases of the Romance 
language, the melting incidents of poor Martha’s tale. He had touched a chord 
in the hearts of his countrymen. He had fanned into flames the dying embers of 
an old and almost extinct nationality. New songs proceeded from his pen, which 
were no sooner written than they passed into every mouth, from Toulouse to 
Toulon, from Bordeaux to Barcelona. He was admitted a freeman, and feted 
with enthusiasm in every city of southern France; he was crowned laureate at 
Toulouse ; the Academy of Paris voted him its great prize; thousands rushed to 
hear him when he consented, for a charitable purpose, to recite his poems. The 
Emperor himself invited the poet to Paris, and in a letter which the author of this 
memoir received from a nephew of Jasmin’s, a bookseller at Agen, we have the 
following account of an imperial reception, which we must quote, as it exhibits 
the French court in an attitude altogether new to the readers of English 


newspapers. 


‘‘ The last of these recitations,” says the worthy bookseller, ‘‘ which excited great attention, 
was delivered at St. Cloud before their majesties the Emperor and Empress and their court. 
The Emperor exclaimed, wiping his eyes, as the whole audience were doing, ‘ Poet, make us 
augh now, for really we have done nothing but use our handkerchiefs.’ ” 


Jasmin might have made a fortune, had he chosen, by the exercise of his gifts. 
He has bestowed no less than £28,000, collected at his recitations, on public 
charities ; and yet he remains a simple barber at Agen, where his brass bassin 
still dangles above his door, while his signboard bears the words—‘ Jasmin, Per- 
ruquier, Coiffeur.” A life of Pedro V., of Portugal, a reigning king, follows that 
of Jasmin. It is succeeded by a memoir of Bridget Burke, of Dublin, housemaid 
and sick-nurse. Two dozen other memoirs follow, recording the career of 
persons chosen without reference to wealth or social position. All display great 
literary ability—all are marked by freedom from the allusive style and shibboleth 
of authorship, which renders so many good books unintelligible to those who have 
not passed through Eton and Oxford, and all glow with a kindly and well. 
expressed sympathy for those held up as exemplars alike in their sufferings and 
disappointments, and in their triumphs and rewards. 








BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE.* 


THERE are few persons, nowadays, take pleasure in turning over the pages 
of ponderous folios and bulky quartos, such books as Bulstrode W hitelocke com- 
posed, or in which he holds, as an actor, a conspicuous position—works, for 
instance, like to Whitelocke’s “ Memorials of English Affairs to the end of the 
Reign of James I.,” a folio, printed in 1707 ; Whitelocke a “ Memorials of English 
Affairs from Charles I. to the Restoration,” folio, printed in 1732 ; Ww hitelocke 4 
“Journal of English Embassy, 1653-4,” 2 vols. quarto, printed in 1773; or 
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“ Thurloe’s Collection of State Papers from 1638 to 1660,” 7 vols. folio, printed — 
in 1742. 

AN who have not, or who will not take the trouble of studying the preceding 
authorities, are recommended to read the present volume; for it gives the | 
biography of a man, who was not only the intimate friend of the protector | 
Oliver Cromwell, but also a person of great weight and considerable influence in 
his day. 

Bulstrode Whitelocke began life a moderate liberal and independent reformer, 
attached to the monarchy, and anxious to maintain the ancient constitution in all 
its integrity. He ended his political career by being one of the few statesmen 
who clung with desperate tenacity to the falling fortunes of the house of Crom- 
well, and was reaily to rush to the battle-field in sustainment of the sinking 
republic. At one period he was betrayed by the perfidious monarch, Charles L., 
whom he tried to save from the consequences of his own wicked policy; and at 
another, he was threatened by the fanatics of the Long Parliament with strangu- 
lation, at the very moment he was seeking to save them from the vengeance of 
the cavaliers thirsting for their blood. 

There are two incidents in the life of Bulstrode Whitelocke, which entitle him to 
the gratitude, respect, and honour, of all Englishmen. First, “ he thought of 
races yet unborn, when he saved from spoliation, and, in one or two cases, from 
destruction, some of our best institutions, charitable and literary.” 

On the 18th January, 1647, he procured an order for the removal to St. James's of th® 
manuscripts and books from Whitehall, by which provision the public derive inestimable beneft 
to this day, since those rare monuments of learning and antiquity, instead of being destroyed by 


the soldiers, who thought no book worth saving but the Bible, are now preserved as national 
treasures in the British Museum.’’—p. 241. 


** There was a design about this time poe of removing to the continent, for the purpose of 
selling, the invaluable books, the collection of medals, and the rich jewels already removed from 
Whi 1 to St. James's. The plan was discovered, and, at the request of Selden, who feared 
that all these rare monuments of antiquity, these choice books and manuscripts, would be lost 
and to which none were com le in Europe save those in the Vatican, Whitelocke consented 
to be the librarian-in-chief, with apartments for his own use in the palace. Into these he placed 
a German, Duery by name, as his deputy, having chosen him on account of his scholastic attain- 
ments, and knowledge acquired by extensive travel. He had an exact inventory made, and 
although he did not create, was instrumental in preserving an invaluable treasure for the 
nation. "—p. 261. 

Secondly, Bulstrode Whitelocke was an eminent lawyer, the son of a judge, and 
he employed his talents and influence in effecting a great and most desirable 
change in the law. It is to him the English people are indebted for the passing 
of that great act of the legislature, which enforced the putting “all the books of 
law, the process and proceedings of courts of justice into the English tongue.” 
It is well and justly said by his biographer :—“ He felt sympathy with the people, 
when he introduced and carried hi# measure for having the laws of the land 
drawn up in the English language, foreseeing what a boon it would be in future 
ages.’ Whitelocke was, in the truest sense of the word, a law-reformer, and he 
proved his sincerity by this salutary change, as well as by his declaration against 
the wrongfulneas of the practice of not permitting a man on trial for his life the 
same legul assistance which was conceded when the matter in dispute was no 
more than a trifling sum of money. 

Due honour should then be given to the memory of Bulstrode Whitelocke, both 
a8 a law-reformer and as the conservator of the literary treasures of the nation. 
But he is entitled to respect on other accounts,—he refused to be recorder of 
London because, by holding such a position he would have had to enforce the 
Draconian code of laws, which punished with death the smallest spoliations of 
property. He proved, too, his abhorrence of the judicial shedding of blood, by 
refusing to take any part in the state prosecutions against Archbishop Laud 
and Charles I. The only one of the House of Commons prosecutions in which he 
participated was that of Lord Strafford. He had not expected it to be followed 
by execution, and when he found the King’s unfortunate dupe put to death, he 
regretted the share he had in the proceedings, although the portion confided to 
to his care was marked with moderation towards the accused noblemen. 

So far, it may be seen, Bulstrode Whitelocke has claims, well and justly founded, 
upon the admiration and even gratitude of posterity. He was, however, by no 
means a perfect character. He had endeavoured to preserve the monarchy, 
despite of the personal sins and political vices of the King. He had taken an 
active part as a representative of the people in Parliament, and as a soldier in 
the field, thwarting the despotism of Charles and maintaining the liberties of 
England. When first consulted by Cromwell as to assuming the title of king, he 
had objected to the great general doing so; and yet he afterwards—infiuenced 
by selfish motives—for the mere purpose of saving his wife’s property, and to 
prevent his children from being bastardized—urged Cromwell to the course which 
formerly he had opposed, and, finally failing with Cromwell, he was willing to 
plunge the country either into the horrors of civil war, or to hand it over to 
Charles II., indifferent alike to republicanism and monarchy, so that his accumu- 
lated property was preserved intact to his wife and children. But why was the 
latter part of his career so inconsistent with all that had preceded it? He had 
married a wealthy widow during the period of the Commonwealth, and according 
to the legal forms then prescribed. But with the unconditional restoration of the 
King, and consequently of the Established Church, he foresaw that the legality of 
all social acts during the first revolution would be repudiated, and the acts them- 
selves treated as nullities. Hence his advice to Fleetwood, when Monk’s 
treachery was suspected, either “to draw all his forces together, put himself at 
their head, borrow money in the City, and strike a blow for victory,” or, “to 
send some persons of trust to Breda, and offer Charles the crown on satisfactory 
terms’’ (p. 441). The biographer of Whitelock tenders an apology for him, 
which it is but fair to give in his own words :— 

** His virtually wedded wife, as virtuous a woman as ever breathed, who had made sd many 
sacrifices for him, who had given up to him, without resérve, a noble fortune on her marriage, 
never knew to her last moments that her marriage was illegal or.worthless in the eyes of 
the law. But her husband did, and this is why he made such deep submission to the tyrant 
Charles, and why he stifled every feeling of indignation. Is there any father, husband, or wife 
that will not comprehend his sacrifice of self, and why he preferred to offer up his own fame, his 


consistency, his real pri | les, with a view to save his wife and younger children from what was 
then considered so indelible « disgrace, but which now in # happier and more just age, can only 


be regarded as a misfortune ? "—p. 473. 

: Inconsistency is not the only fault of which Bulstrode Whitelocke was guilty: 
Eminent as a lawyer, he fairly won his way, with the triamph of republican prin- 
ciples, tothe custody of the Great Seal. But he was not content with the emolu- 
ments of his high office. “ He had an itching palm for gold ;” and he became a 
pluralist place-holder. It was the sin of his times; it was the crime of his party, 
although modern writers of history find it convenient to slur over the fact. 

How much is it to be wished that all who write history or biography would 
resolve to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth! Many 
modern authors portray heroes, and not men. They forget that neither the 
purity of a religion, nor the principles of a party are to be tested by the miscon- 
duct of clergymen or the corruption of partisans. The republicanism of Crom- 
well was not more pure because the cavaliers he trampled down in the field of 
battle were rakes, ruffians, and debauchees ; and the cause for which Charles and 
his followers drew their swords was not justified because those who obtained a 
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victory over him and his adherents proved themselves, when possessed of power, 
to be grovelling money-seekers, and rank land-jobbers—for such they undoubt- 
edly were. This biography of Whitelocke shows him to be insatiable in his craving 
for money—and so were most of his party. Here is an illustration of the man- 
ner in which these republicans rivalled each other in putting public money 
in their pockets :— 

“ He (Whitelocke) was inted speaker (1656) during the illness of Sir Thomas Widrington ; 
and it so chanced teat he hed the ing of me rivate bills—that and antral 
the legislation of this country—and on each bill his fee was to be £5, provided Sir Thomas were 
not back in his place. At the hazard of his life, his old colleague, though very feeble and ill, did 
come back, since the collector's fees proved much too strong atemptation. And his doing so, one 
can easily see by the context, annoyed the deputy speaker not a little.” (p. 420.) 

Failing with the £5 fees, and being omnipotent with the Parliament, Whitelocke 
made it the instrument of carrying two “little jobs” for his especial benefit ; that 
is to have £500 paid to him under pretence of arrears due for his embassy to 
Sweden, and “ a further grant of £2,000 to be paid to him in respect of his great 
and faithful services in that embassy.” 

Such were Cromwellian republicans when they were holders of the national 
purse. So did they conduct themselves in England; but if we look to that faith- 
ful record of their doings, “Thurloe’s Letters,” other and glaring instances of 
scandalous malversation and monstrous jobbing are discoverable. A single 
instance will suffice. The following is an extract of a letter, dated February 6th, 
1665, and addressed to Thurloe :— 

** To tell you that in that one particular of the ep” os have been manifestly cozened of 
above one-half for these five years, would hardly be credited by you. Men have taken that from 
the State for which they have paid £20 per annum, and have immediately let it out again for 
£150 per annum. And this, sir, is to be made 7 in forty particular instances ; and feared 
that all your land in Ireland is let at this rate. I know three men that took 18,000 acres of the 
Commonwealth's land in the county of Meath for £600 per annum, and let it out again for 
£1,800, sir, and these were Commissioners entrusted for letting your land. Another, which let 
himself (being a Commissioner) for £400 per annum, and the state to bear the contribution, that 
which was let at the same time by the state for £800, the country at the same time being well 
stocked and planted as it is now. Sir, these and many other iculars might easily be proved, 
they being so notorious that all men know of them; and truly we either want hearts or under. 
standing to redress them. What do youthink of Mr. Scrawen for sucha work-as that? I dare 
scarce venture nM as eens one, there having been so much corruption of this kind, even prac- 
tised by many good men, so thought to be.” (Thurloe’s State Papers, vol. iv., p. 509.) 

Corruption, jobbing, a thirst for gold, and a greed for land were the crimes of 
“good men, so thought to be,” because they called themselves ‘‘ Republicans.” 
From such failings Whitelocke was not free ; and a fitting punishment fell upon 
him when Charles II. wrested from his reluctant grasp a large portion of his 
rapacious accumulations, by compelling him to pay £50,000 as the price of a 
pardon under the Sign Manual. 

It was but just to spoliate the spoilers, and especially so, wher the offenders 
pretended to be more righteous than their fellow-men. Of such land-jobbers and 
money-seekers this remark is to be made, that their professions were worthy of 
admiration, whilst their hearts have been proved to be clogged with covetousness. 
They were living types of that celebrated statue of Cybele, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias, the body of the idol being composed of solid gold, but the head and face of 
a substance more white and spotless than ivory. 

Independent of the interest attaching to the career of Whitelocke as a politician, 
there are many curious passages in his private life; and amongst these may be 
especially noticed the circumstances connected with his three marriages. In his 
embassy to Sweden this portion of his domestic history was touched upon by 
Queen Christina. We give it as reported by Whitelocke himself :— 

“* Queen.—How many wives have you had ? 
*hitelocke. 1 have had three wives. 
een.— Have you had children by all of them ? 


hitelocke.—Yes, by every one of them. 
Queen.—Par Dieu! vous étes incorrigible!” 


The great defect of this book is the style in which it is written, the careless 
mingling together of the past and the present tenses in the same paragraph (for 
instance, pp. 22, 36, 39, 54); the inattention to phraseology as in pp. 480, 431, 
where the author speaks of Richard Cromwell as one “whose feeble capacity 
was wholly incapable,” and the use of pedantic words (p. 116), such as “am- 
plexicaule,” for the understanding and appreciation of which it is necessary to 
know Latin, and to have read the story of Sinbad the Sailor ! 








ENGLISH DICTIONARIES.* 
[SEconD ARTICLE. ] 


Mr. Crate, the author of the earliest of the dictionaries before us, propeses to 
himself a larger field of inquiry, as his title-page abundantly informs the reader. 
Etymology and technology occupy prominent places in his sclieme, and he 
further undertakes to “embrace all the terms used in science, literature, and art.’ 
That he has been unable to accomplish his project as fully as his ambition appears 
to have meditated, is lees his own fault than that of the materials with which he 
had to deal. ‘‘In serntinizing the claims,’ he tells us, “of so many thousands 
of technical and scientific terms, multitudes had to be rejected as synonyms, or 
as having fallen into merited disuse. Many words have been forwarded to me 
connected with art and the sciences. Some of them have been inserted, or 
reserved for an addenda; others, for which I have been unable to find any 
authority, I have been compelled to reject.” It is clear, therefore, that in this 
department of technical terms, Mr. Craig found himself under the necessity of 
making a selection, governed, no doubt, by the most carefal consideration he 
could bring to the subject, and that, therefore; his teehnical vocabulary is imper- 
fect, as all technical vocabularies must inevitably be that are attempted to be 
introduced into general dictionaries of a reasonable size. Making a candid 
allowance for his shortcomings in this division, which we hold to be unavoidable 
under the circumstances, credit is due to Myr. Craig for the comparative novelty 
of his labours. With the exception of Richardson im one direction, and of Webster 
in others, the objects aimed at had- not previously reveived adequate attention, 
and only in the instance of Webster were’ they combined. But Webster is open 
to grave ojections. His scholarship is indisputable, and his contributions to the 
department of etymology will always be held in high estimation ; but hisorthoepy 
is not to be relied upon; his Americanisms, conscious and unconscious, although 
neither so numerous nor so startling as might be expected, are sufficient in extent 
to detract seriously from the value of his work as an authority for the English 
language ; and Mr. Craig, who seems to have given special consideration to the 
terms connected with the natural sciences, declares that much. as’ Webster has 
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done in that respect, “ he has left much undone, and what he has performed is far 
from being satisfactory.” 

Coming after Webster, Mr. Craig has had the advantage of being able to profit 
alike by the faults and merits of his predecessor; and it may be said generally 
that, within a narrower space, and with a closer watchfulness of the current 
wants and the importance of brevity, he his executed his task upon the whole 
with diligence and judgment. He is not, of course, without his vulnerable points. 
Like all makers of dictionaries, he has exposed spots where he is open to assault 
from all comers ; and if we allude to some of them, it is less by way of censure 
upon this dictionary in particular, than with a view to future dictionaries. Mr. 
Craig begins with an “ Essay on Language,” which is not exactly of the practical 
character required in the introduction to a work of this nature, and which shows, 
moreover, how indifferently a man who is well qualified to compile a lexicon may 
be to discuss the history and philosophy of its contents. The essay is a mistake. 
Mr. Craig justly condemns the want of simplicity in Webster's method of indi- 
cating pronunciation, and he elsewhere lays down the axiom that to conceive clearly 
is the first thing necessary to the proper use of words. We recognize in both obser- 
vations the presence of an accurate understanding ; yet we find the following law 
laid down amongst Mr. Craig’s rules for pronunciation :—‘ A vowel followed by a 
consonant without e mute has its short sound.” We need not suggest that there 
are numerous instances in contradiction of this rule. Take two or three: 
almighty, alight, fright, brawn, cursory. Weare aware that aslight qualification 
would set this rule right ; but the qualification is not given, and simplicity and 
clearness suffer in proportion. The etymology we find in the title-page is 
sparingly exemplified in the body of the work; and there is no general guide, or 
key, to the forms by which the sources of words may be determined. We hardly 
note this, however, as a fault ; but are rather inclined tothink that Mr. Craig has 
carried etymology quite far enough for all the purposes of a dictionary designed 
for general circulation. In his explanations of words he has been entirely suc- 
cessful. This important division of the work has been executed with a due sense 
of its responsibility, and sometimes displays a wider reach of exposition than 
could have been anticipated within such easy limits. [Illustrative examples are 
occasionally given when they possess a special significance ; and the orthography 
appears to be founded upen a uniform principle of fidelity to the root, wherever it 
can be observed consistently with the general analogy of the language. The 
work is in two volumes ; but they are of a convenient size, and, by the mainte- 
nance of a strict system of brevity, they are made to contain a considerable mass 
of matter in distinct type. 

Our second dictionary possesses the signal advantage of being comprised in a 
single volume of moderate dimensions. It is stated to be critical and pronounc- 
ing, to include scientific terms, and to be compiled by Dr. Worcester from the 
materials of Dr. Webster. The additional matter, beyond the orthodox contents 
of a dictionary, are of great merit and value. The introduction embraces a num- 
ber of sections in which the views of the writer are fully laid down. These sec- 
tions are distributed under the following heads: Pronunciation, in which the 
sounds of the letters, the accents of the syllables, and the principles of orthopy, 
with a glance at the differences that prevail amongst the most distinguished 
orthoepists, are examined ; orthography, with a vocabulary of words of doubtful 
or various orthography; an outline of grammar, or of grammatical elements, 
with a table showing the proper use of prepositions; a summary of the origin and 
progress of the language, not a very satisfactory chapter, but suggestive enough for 
people who have not much time for research, and who want to know a little about 
etymoloy at the smallest outlay of study ; a small essay on archaisms, provincialisms, 
and Americanisms, utterly inadequate for the desires of the scholar, but sufficient for 
the reader who comes to dip for a scrap of knowledge which he cannot get so con- 
veniently elsewhere, but who will be greatly puzzled by the manner in which 
America and American innovations are spoken of, if he do not bear in mind that the 
work is an American work, that it was intended for American readers, and that our 
English edition of it is only a reprint; the whole winding up with a history of 
English lexicography, and a catalogue of dictionaries, glossaries, and encyclops- 
dias. Then follows the dictionary; which is in turn succeeded by tables of pro- 
nunciation of proper names, and remarks on the pronunciation of several 
European languages. All these are useful additions; and as they are drawn up 
without any display of pedantry, they will be found within the comprehension of 
most classes of readers.. 

The plan upon which the work is constructed has enabled the compiler, with the 
assistance of small type, to get an enormous quantity of matter into a small space. 
The meanings given to the words are few, and expressed in the shortest possible 
form. By this economy of explanation the editor has obtained the means of being 
profuse in his vocabulary, so that he has added upon the whole nearly 27,000 
words to “‘ Todd’s Johnson.”’ The student must judge for himself whether he 
wants a dictionary that gives liberal and numerous significations, or one that, at 
the cost of fulness in that particular, gives a greater number of words than he can 
find elsewhere. It is altogether a question of taste or utility. Both plans have 
their select grounds of preference. The orthoepy and orthography are American ; 
@ circumstance which must be noted as bearing upon several remarkable words, 
and even some classes of words, in a way that will at first sight perplex the English 
reader. Etymology is very fully and carefully attended to throughout, and forms 
the most striking and important feature of the work. But there is a strange gap 
in the learning that is let in upon it. Dr. Worcester has followed the general rule 
of giving the etymon of such words as are derived from foreign languages, but 
passes over the Anglo-Saxon nearly altogether. The reason he assigns for this 
premeditated rejection of the earliest source of the language is quite as curious as 
the rejection itself: ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon being the mother tongue of the English, 
and the greater part of English words of frequent occurrence being derived from 
that language, the etymology of them is, for the most part, omitted.’ This is 
perhaps the most wonderful sentence ever written by a lexicographer. The 
very reasons he assigns from omitting the Anglo-Saxon derivations supply the 
very best of all possible reasons why he should have industriously collected and 
inserted them. 

Our third dictionary, although by far the most important and claborate of the 
three, will fall into the shortest description. It is an expansion of that which we 
have just described. It contains about 19,000 words more, the whole number, 
according to the preface, amounting to about 104,000. The same plan is pur- 
sued ; and the same preliminary chapters, critical and explanatory, are reproduced. 
With respect to significations, we find that a much wider horizon is conceded 
to them, and that two new features are added, which considerably increase the 
attractions of the publication. One of these is an attempt, successful as far as it 
goes, to exhibit the similarities and differences that exist amongst words that are 
ordinarily considered synonymous, or that approach towards the character of 
synonyms. The practical utility, apart from the philological interest which 
attaches to such researches, imparts a permanent value to this portion of the 
work. The other feature is the great wealth of quotation Dr. Worcester has 
gathered into his pages. His examples are numerous, and culled from every de- 
partment and all ages of English literature; and, independently of their use as 





illustrations of the language, they shed agrace over the book which invests it 
with an unexpected charm. 

With respect to orthoepy and orthography the same observations apply as to 
the previous work, except, perhaps, that a longer acquaintance with English 
examples, and a profounder insight into the subject generally has diminished 
somewhat Dr. Worcester’s tendency to prefer American to English nsage. 
In orthography the struggle lies between etymology and ; and "pr. 
Worcester leans to the side of usage, the great unsettler of all principles. 
We have an example of this in words ending in ic or ick, and words con- 
taining or or owr, as music or musick, honor or honour. Johnson, faithful to 
etymology, which alone keeps a language undefiled, preserved the k and the u. 
Dr. Worcester rejects both. He is doubtless justified in dismissing the k, which 
has long passed out of use, and which is not absolutely indispensable to mark the 
lineage of the word; but in excluding the w (which we may observe is retained 
by Mr. Craig) he not only destroys the historical track to the source from whence 
we derive the word, but misdirects us upon another road. 

As this dictionary is the most comprensive and ambitious of the three, so also 
it is incomparably the largest. It is of a vast size, contains nearly 1,800 pagas, 
and may fairly claim to occupy a small table in the library to itself, for convenience 
of consultation. 
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THE HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND.* 


Dvurine the last quarter of a century American scholars have contributed to 
the literature of England a noble series of historical works. In doing so they 
have rendered important service to the cause of truth, by laborious and pains- 
taking research. Washington Irving, obtaining access to correspondence buried 
for centuries in the libraries of Spain, has re-written the story of Columbus. How 
different is the picture he draws of the great admiral from that presented to us in 
the pages of earlier writers. The rough and energetic seaman, the moody 
and discontented dreamer, has made way for a pious scholar, trained in the 
old schools of Padua, for a chivalrous and graceful courtier, deeply imbued with 
poetic enthusiam, full of action, life, and ambition, and ever exhibiting amid the 
cares of penury and unmerited neglect the rarest magnanimity of spirit. What 
Irving has done for Columbus, Prescott has effected for Cortes and the Conquis- 
tadores. No English writer had fully appreciated the influence of the interminable 
Moorish crusade on the manners of the people of Castile. The great American 
historian first unfolded its effects, and exhibited in glowing pictures the true 
spirit of the stirring and romantic age of Spanish chivalry. He first fully ex- 
plained that elevation of character and lofty enthusiasm which glowed in Cer- 
vantes, and which distinguished even the humblest soldier in the armies of 
the Peninsula. He translated for us old texts of the chroniclers on which new 
light had been shed by forgotten manuscripts, and showed us clearly how the 
Spanish adventurers, their tilting-ground at home being closed by the fall of 
Granada, had crossed the ocean, with small desire of mere lucre, but with minds 
inflamed by the reports they had heard of the wealth of the new Indies, and 
firm in the faith that they would encounter on a strange shore adventures akin to 
those described in the fables of knight errantry, and conquer Pagan kingdoms 
like the old Paladins of romance. After reading the greatest of his works, we 
can appreciate the eulogium which Bernal Diaz pronounced on Cortes :—* It was, 
perhaps, intended that he should receive his recompense in a better world, and I 
fully believe it; for he was a good cavalier, most true in his devotions to the 
Virgin, to the Apostle St. Peter, and to all the other saints.” Having done jus- 
tice to the much maligned heroes of the Conquest, the great American writers 
have turned to a subject with which they are more immediately connected—the 
early history of the English settlements. The story of the Puritan Fathers is less 
attractive than that of the Spanish invaders. It exhibits fewer pictures seductive 
to the imagination; but it is fraught with more thrilling incidents and lessons 
of amore solemn and instructive kind. There is, indeed, no nobler episode in the 
great drama of history than that-which records the departure, not of soldiers 
intoxicated with dreamy hopes of conquest in a distant El Dorado, but of home- 
bred mechanics and yeomen, with delicate wives and children, from the pleasant 
villages and homesteads of Notts and Lincolnshire to a wilderness beyond the 
seas of which they had received no very glowing picture, and this, too, at a 
time of great national prosperity, when they were pinched by no immediate want, 
all that they might be allowed to worship God in the way their consciences ap- 
proved—which records the sufferings of these early settlers amid the snows and 
wintry blasts of New England—which records their ultimate success, and the 
foundation by them of a community which, a generation hence, will be the most 
homogeneous and powerful on the surface of the globe. It is impossible for us, 
in the space at our disposal, topresent the reader with even the briefest outline 
of Mr. Palfrey’s work. We shall make no remark on the matter or manner of 
these volumes, beyond the simple statement that in both respects they are entitled 
to take their place among the most remarkable contributions which America has 
yet made to the historical literature of our common language. They cast into 
readable and attractive narrative an immense amount of information obtained from 
original sources, and throw not only a new and unexpected light on the early 
history of America but on some of the most obscure passages in the annals of 
our own country. _ 

The physical geography of New England is remarkable. Unlike the lesser 
divisions of the Union which are limited by preposterous straight lines passing 
over marsh and mountain, with a total disregard of those characteristics which 
should determine national and provincial boundaries, the group of States to which 
the name of New England has been given have a well-defined frontier and forms 
indeed an isolated natural region. The deep valley which runs from New York to 
Montreal along the course of the Hudson and the banks of Lake Champlain 
separates from the continent of America a peninsula to which belong a part of 
Canada, the colony of New Brunswick, and New England. The last is distin- 
guished from the other two by its poor granitic soil, and the direction{of its river- 
basins. The climate is extreme, the common annual limits of the temperature 
being in summer 98° above, and in winter 15° below the zero of Fahrenheit. 
Winter, indeed, is the phenomenon of climate which leaves the strongest 
impression on the minds of European immigrants. It lasts more than halt the 
year, an unmelted mass of snow often covering the ground for months. In April 
the soil is ready for the plough, in September the Indian corn crop 1s gathered in. 
In October and November the country is magnificent. 5o 1 appeared to the 
early voyagers. When the wild grapes and blackberries were mpe in — 
coppice, when a balmy yet bracing air swept over the meadows, when the bound. 
less forest reflected the rich tints of autumn, when the evening skies were lit up 
with a splendour unknown elsewhere in the temperate zone, the rude whalers of 
the seventeenth century might well mistake the valleys of the Merrimack 
and Connecticut for a land of perpetual summer. Glowing pictures were 
accordingly drawn of the new countries beyond the Atlantic, and many attempts 














* The History of New England. By John Graham Palfrey. Longman. 1560. 
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were made to colonize them from England. All failed until Captain John 
Smith, one of the most remarkable men whom England has ever produced, 
was engaged to superintend the plantation of a colony. The history of Captain 
Smith is nearly as wonderful as that of Captain Lemuel Gulliver, Baron 
Manchausen, or Jack the Giant-killer. He has been supposed to have fallen into 
the hands of unscrupulous hacks who drew up for him his “True Travels, 
Adventures, and Observations,” and added to the narrative of his life incidents of 
their own invention ; but a careful comparison of his story as told by himself, with 
contemporary notices of his career, strange to say, has failed to detect a single 
lie, and has shown the truth of the narrative in all essential particulars. John 
Smith was born at Willoughby in Linconshire, of a good family. He appears to 
have been well educated, having at an early age made some proficiency in mathe- 
matics and the classics; when thirteen years old, however, he tells us that, his 
mind even then being set upon adventures, he sold his satchel books and all he 
Lad, intending secretly to go to sea. 

His purpose was, however, interrupted by his father’s death, and he was 
apprenticed to a merchant ; but his old longing for foreign travel having returned, 
he induced his friends to advance him a smal! sum, well pleased, he says, to be 
rid of him. After wandering for some time through the north of France, he 
enlisted in the army of the Netherlands, in which he served three yeara, gaining 
there a knowledge of the art of war. When his time was out he returned to his 
native village in Lincolnshire, but he found the people of those parts no society 
for him. “ Being glutted,” he says, “ with too much company, wherein he took 





small delight, he retired himself into a little woodland pasture, a good way from | 
Here, by a fair | 


any town, environed with many hundred acres of other woods. 
brook, he built a pavilion of boughs, where only in his clothes he lay.” In this 
hermitage it appears that he continued his military studies, but he soon tired of 
life under the greenwood. Guided by his passion for horses, he took employ- 


ment for some time at Tattersall’s—he does not say in what capacity—but of | 


this occupation, too, he soon grew wearied. ‘“ He was desirous,’ he says, “ to 
try his fortune against the Turks.” He determined to join the imperial army, 
and with this view crossed the Channel, and walked on foot through Franoe. 
Want of cash seems to have interfered at Marseilles with his farther progress ; 
but he took part in a privateering expedition against a Venetian argosy, had a 
fair share of prize-money, and again proceeded on his journey. He joined a 
company of pilgrims. A storm arose. The vessel was driven upon a lee shore. 
He had spoken heresy, and was suspected of being the cause. Like the prophet 
Jonah, he was accordingly thrown into the waves; but being a stout swimmer, he 
reached the beach. After other adventures no less startling, he arrived at the 
imperial camp, then before Laybach, in Hungary. Here he recommended himself 
to notice by the invention of a new rocket, and the management of a telegraph, 
an account of which he had read in Polybius in his youth. He was soon pro- 
moted to the rank of captain of horse in the imperial army. Venturing on daring 
forays within the enemy’s lines, he was next captured and sold in a slave-market 
at Adrianople. A dreadful time of it he had among the Turks. His moustaches 
were cropped, his head was shaved, he says, as clean as the palm of his hand, 
and an iron collar was placed around his neck. But even in this plight the hand- 
some young Englishman—for a finer and more manly face is seldom seen than 
that represented in the portrait contained in Mr. Palfrey’s first volume—attracted 
the notice ofa Turkish lady, whom he calls “ the young Charatza Tragabagizzanda.” 
Hie was one day making signals to her lattice, when the Pasha in person made his 
appearance. Smith knew that it was all up with him if he did not escape. 
What befell we must tell in his own words :— 

“He knocked down the Pashaw,” he says, speaking of himself in the third 
person, “with his thrashing-bat, for they have no flails in that country, and 
seeing that his own estate “could be no worse than it was, clothed himself in his 
clothes, hid his body under the straw, filled his knapsack with corn, shut the 
doors, mounted his horse, and ran into the desert at all adventure—two or three 
days thus fearfully wandering he knew not whither; and well it was he met not 
any to ask the way, being even as taking leave of this miserable world. God did 
direct him to the way of Castrigan, as they call it, which doth cross these large 
territories.”’ 

He returned to England with an immense reputation for ability and daring, 
and ripe for any enterprise in which these qualities were required. Now, 
at this time a great company had been formed in London to plant Virginia, 
all previous attempts having proved unsuccessful; while another was formed in 
Bristol, Exeter, and Plymouth, to plant New England, a country from which 
every immigrant had been hitherto driven by the bitter cold of winter. The run- 
away slave was the very man wanted to head an enterprise of the kind. “Then 
twenty-seven years old,” says Mr. Palfrey, he sailed with the first squadron 
despatched by the London Company, in whose service his genius and heroism 
won for him a name eminent in the catalogue of the founders and benefactors of 
states.” His biography for the next three years is, indeed, the history of the 
plantation of Virginia—“ the old settlement” as it was called—the first colony 
which took root and flourished on American soil. Towards the end of this period, 
Captain Smith, who seems thoroughly to have enjoyed the wild life of a back- 
woods-man, had the misfortune to be blown up with gunpowder.” This com- 
pelled him to return to England for medical advice. There he entered into the 
service of the New England Company—the men of the west country, he says, 
being better seamen than those about London. He returned to America to found 
a colony north of the Hudson. He carefully surveyed the coasts and accessible 
parts of the interior, but failed in inducing any emigrants to encounter the cold 
of more than one winter in these frozen regions. Coming again to England, he 
made great efforts to form anew company. The account he gives of his proceed- 
ings at this time might serve as a programme to more than one modern specu- 
lator. “A great many maps he distributed,” he says, “to thirty of the chief com- 
panies in London at their halls.” He visited the provinces, too, in order to stir 
up interest in his scheme, and we recommend to the attention of emigration 
agents the pictures he drew on these occasions of the vineyards, and orchards, 
and buildings —all to be planted by colonists to “the pleasure of their own minds” by 
the beach and on the river running through the wood where they might “ recreate 
themselves before their own doors in their own boats.” He had no success. 
a All availed no more,” he says, in his own expressive phrase, “than to hew rocks 
with oyster-shells. He was not so simple,’ he added, “as to think that any 
other motive than wealth would ever erect there a commonwealth, or draw 
company from their ease and humours at home to stay in New England.” Cap- 
tain John Smith, able as he was, little understood a class of motives which were 
even then swaying the minds of humble men in his native Lincolnshire. It had 








been proved, indeed, that trading adventurers could not plant the soil of New | 


England; but a new class of emigrants were about to make an attempt at coloni- 
zation, and the maps and pamphlets of Smith directed their attention to North 
America. 

Until the year 1855 we were in possession of very imperfect accounts of the 
early history of the communities of the stardy north-country yeomen and mechanics 
who were driven by religious persecution tc seek a home in the wilderness. In 


that year, however, there was discovered in the Episcopal Library at Fulham, a 
MS. “ History of Plymouth Plantations,’ by William Bradford, a book which, 
after being lost for ninety years, has now been published, under the care of able 
American antiquaries, by the Massachusetts Historical Society. With the help of 
this inestimable work, Mr. Palfrey is able to write a full narrative of the grievances 
suffered by the Pilgrim Fathers in the old country—of their unsuccessful attempts 
to escape from Boston to Holland—of their ultimate arrival at Amsterdam, and 
of the incidents which occurred during a twelve residence among the 
Dutch. A most affecting account is given by Bradford of the noble and generous 
motives which tempted them to leave Holland, where their uprightness, diligence, 
and sobriety had won for them universal . They were like to lose their 
language and their name of English. Their children were tempted into the 
armies and fleets of Holland, and brought back to their homes habits shocking 
to their Puritan fathers. ‘So that they saw their posterity would be in danger 
to degenerate, and be corrupted.” They pondered, debated, fasted, and prayed ; 
and came at last to the conclusion that they should remove to New England, the 
country, described by their countrymen, Captain John Smith, cold as its winters 
were. The story of the Mayflower—the bitter winter of 1620—the dreadful 
sufferings sd the emigrants at the sharp winter solstice of Massachusetts, when 
there was but 


** A screen of leafless branches 
Between them and the blast,” 


and when one-half of their numbers died from cold and exposure, is told by 
Mr. Palfrey with rare ability, pathos, and good taste. Willingly would we follow 
him, had our space permitted, into the records of the colony during the first 
twenty-three years of its existence, till it had a population of 20,000, and num- 
bered among its citizens a very large proportion of clergymen bred at Cambridge 
and Oxford and opulent English squires. At this pe-iod the emigration to New 
England ceased; and the population thenceforward multiplied on its own soil in 
almost total seclusion from other communities during a century and a half. Till 
the time of the Boston Port Bill, eighty-four years ago, Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, the two principal English colonies had with each other no-greater inter- 
course than that which subsisted between either and Jamaica or Quebec. Great 
numbers of foreigners—especially of Irish and Germans—are now to be reckoned 
in the census of New England; but it is almost exclusively within the last thirty 
years they have settled in America, and they have not amalgamated with the 
population of old descent. From the 20,000 Puritans who were forming for 
themselves a distinct character by their own discipline in 1640, have sprung, in 
short, a vast tribe of men, numbering now not less than seven or eight millions, 
and forming not less than one-third of the present white population of the United 
States. The early institutions of the people who were so isolated in their pupilage 
have been grossly misrepresented. The Blue Laws of Newhaven are thus said 
to have enacted that “no one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, 
cut hair, or shave on the Sabbath-day. No woman shall kiss her child on the 
Sabbath or fasting-day.” In his second volume, Mr. Palfrey has shown that 
these statements are without foundation, and that no enactments were ever passed, 
either in Connecticut or Newhaven,which would not have been approved of by 
the most intelligent and best-educated classes of contemporary Englishmen. 








THE HUMAN BODY.* 


Mr. MarsHa’s book occupies an intermediate position between the purely 
scientific treatise on anatomy and the popular expositions that have from time to 
time been issued for the use of artists and others. From the former it differs 
chiefly in avoiding technicalities, and in a judicious brevity. From the latter it 
is widely separated by its breadth of scope and by its philosophical correctness. 

We are glad to recognize in these volumes an attempt to popularize the study 
of a science which notably deserves the attention of teachers of youth. Of late 
years a liberal education has been held to include some knowledge of human 
physiology, and in this subject the University of London has from its foundation 
examined candidates for its degree in arts. But valid physiology, the science of 
function, is impossible without a prior knowledge of anatomy, the sience of 
structure. Nor as an educational means has physiology the recommendations 
that belong to anatomy. To this latter science, more than to any other, does the 
medical profession attach value as conferring habits of accuracy in observation, 
and of rigorous logic in deduction. In all liberal education the acquisition of 
such habits is of the utmost consequence, and it is a matter for some regret that 
a science of so many and daily applications as anatomy has not hitherto been 
chosen as the means of evoking these mental qualities. Probably the uncomfort- 
able feeling that attends ignorance where there should be knowledge, is ex- 
perienced in no subject more often than as to the structure of our own bodies. 
And not a few of the useful arts afford scope for anatomical knowledge beyond 
that at present possessed by their cultivators, and the book before us will have 
conferred much comfort on society if only its readers will test by its data the 
pretensions of the artisans to whose mercies “The Human Body” is intrusted. 
On every ground there appear inducements to the study of anatomy. Evena 
little of it is of much value, and with Mr. Marshall for their guide there is no fear 
that learners of either sex can distort that little into a dangerous thing. 

The work before us consists of a quarto volume of text with a small folio atlas 
of lithographic plates. The latter contain 193 delicate and carefully-tinted figures, 
which are reduced from life-sized diagrams, prepared by the author for the 
Government department of Science and Art, and employed in his lectures at the 
South Kensington Museum. Fidelity of representation in these diagrams is 
secured by Mr. Marshall’s reputation with his own profession, and by the large 
artistic resources of the publishers. The reduced figures are the most beautiful 
samples yet produced in this country of art applied to popularize anatomy, as the 
full-sized zincographs themselves were the most ambitious and successful of their 
kind. In the text there will be found ample material for the teacher who wishes 
to impart a sound rudimentary knowledge of human anatomy. A certain liberty 
of selection has been assumed by the author, and carried out with much judgment, 
those topics especially being dilated on which have the greatest physiological 
interest. Thus the dry parts of the body, the bones and ligaments, are considered 
in sixteen pages, while five times that space is devoted to the organs of the special 
senses. A chapter “On the Microscopical Anatomy of the Textures” is a new 
feature in a work addressed to a non-medica' public, and it will be found to rival 
every other part of the volume in its direct fascination for the learner. Iliustra- 
tions from the anatomy of the lower animals are freely introduced throughout. 


| The following extract from the concluding chapter will serve to exhibit the sim- 


plicity and aptitude of Mr. Marshall’s style, and may give some indication of the 


| interest of his subject as it is here treated :— 


“A columnar ciliated epithelium, of one or several layers, is found in the nasal cavities and 





* A Description of the Human Body; its Structure and Functions. By John Marshall, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. Two vols. Day & Son. 
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_ sinuses, in the upper half of the pharynx, in the Eustachian tube, but not in the tympanum; in 
the nasal duct as far as the sac, and in the x, trachea, bronchi, and finest air- 
tubes, bat not in the air-cells. A ciliated epithelium is found lining the ventricles ef the 
brain, but it is flattish or tabular, and not columnar. In the vertebrata generally, a ciliated 
epithelium exists in ing places. A spheroidal ciliated epithelium is found in the 
frog’s mouth. In all the aquatic invertebrata, cilia are found, either on the gills or respi- 
ratory organs, as in shell-fish, or on the tentacula around the mouth, as in polypes, or upon 
parts of the body, as in infusorial animalcules, or over the entire surface, as in most aquatic 
invertebrate ova. , P 

‘* In all cases, the cilia are soft, flexible, homogenous little organs, the chemical composition 
of which has not been determined. During life, and in the case of the warm-blooded animals 
for a short time after death, and in that of cold-blooded animals for a very long time after death, 
—they perform a remarkable waving or lashing movement to and fro, regular, progressive, and in 
a definite direction. At first, as examined under the microscope, this movement is too rapid to 
be clearly analyzed: but, when slower, it is seen to produce an undulating motion like that of a 
field of waving corn, the effect of which is to hurry forward in a given direction any fine particles 
in the fluid in which they are examined. The cause of this movement, or ciliary motion as it is 
called, is not known; but it is probably dependent on some modification of the vital contractilit 
characteristic of muscular tissue. It is not, at least in the higher animals, influenced eons: 
the muscular system. 

** The uses of the ciliary motion are obvious. It moves the aquatic ova about in the water till 
they meet with a fit place for their development; it is the locomotive force of the animalcules ; 
it helps to bring small particles or objects of food to the mouths of the polypes; it changes inces- 
santly the stratum of water in contact with the respiratory organs of the mussel, oyster, and 
other shell-fish ; and in the vertebrate animals it serves to propel the mucus of the surface of the 
air-tubes slowly upwards towards the glottis, to distribute the nasal mucus charged with odorous 
matters over the surfaces of the olfactory region, and to aid in diffusing a uniform moisture over 
the sides of the ventricles of the brain.” 








BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, THE WYE, AND THE COAST.* 


Tue literary contents of this volume far surpass in attraction both its beauty 
in form and richness of illustration: for never was there placed in the hands 
of a traveller a more delightful, amusing, or instructive guide than this “ Book 
of South Wales, the Wye, and the Coast.’ The route followed by Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, in preparing the work for publication, was by the South Wales 
Railway, commencing at Gloucester and ending at Milford Haven. They have 
not, it is to be observed, rigidly adhered to the line; but whenever there lay 
along their course sites worthy of being visited—that is, places remarkable for 
their beauty, their antiquity, or traditions connected with them—all such localities 
were minutely inspected. In this volume they are faithfully described, and every 
incident that is known of them in ancient or modern times, told in such a manner 
as to inspire the reader with the same interest experienced by the authors. Wit, 
taste, and an agreeable style, combine together with diligence in research and ripe 
scholarship, to impart a fresh charm, and to shed a new light upon many a 
landscape and site in Wales, which could previously boast but of simple natural 
beauties, or that was slumbering in the obscurity of half-forgotten legends. 

There is no part of the British Islands more lovely or more interesting than 
the part described in this volume. It includes mines rich in coal and iron; 
populous towns; towns yearly increasing in trade, wealth, and population; 
towns, too, such as Caerleon, which, in the times of the Roman occupation, 
were cities, and places where the pride of British monarchs—the glory of 
song, ballad, and romance—King Arthur held his court, and arrayed against 
fierce Saxons and rabid necromancers his knights of the Round Table. It 
is, too, a district of hills and vales, famous in ancient story; of castles with 
by-gone histories, clinging, fast and firm as the ivy, to their mouldering 
walls; of abbeys that in their decay reproach the living genius and skill 
of the age with incapacity to equal them in design, in beauty, or in construc- 
tion. And all these peculiar local beauties are to be found in the midst of a 
scenery unrivalled for its variety, its sylvan repose, or its quiescent grandeur. 
The book is a fitting companion guide to a country so studded with places 
of attraction for artists, scholars, antiquarians, and even for the mere admirers of 
wealth, and of those productions out of which wealth is accumulated. “The 
district,” as it is observed in the introduction, “isin many ways peculiar, offering 
large inducements to the tourist in search either of instruction or the picturesque, 
or that happy mingling of both which our islands so liberally supply, and which 
may render a Home Tour far more productive of true happiness than can result 
from any tour in any part of the continent, without the drawbacks to which the 
continental traveller is perpetually subjected.” 

The illustrations to this volume are from drawings by Messrs. Harding, Hulme, 
Wimper, Coleman, Brooke, M‘Ewen, Birkett Foster, and Commander May, R.N. 
The engravings are executed by Messrs. Dalziell, Nicholls, Mason, Jackson, 
Butterworth, Heath, Palmer, and Johnson. 








SCRIPTURE LANDS.+ 


Tne author of this valuable and interesting work has not merely visited, but 
he has dwelt in the different places described by him. 
journey by a diligent study of the writings and observations of travellers who had 
preceded him on his route. 
referred to in the Bible, and followed in the footsteps of the Patriarchs, from “ the 
first of the Hebrew Church lands” in which Abraham pitched his tents, up to 
Jerusalem, the city of the Temple, and the All-Atoning Sacrifice. The result 
of all his toil, travel, and investigations is a publication that may serve as an 
illustration of Sacred History. We unite with the author in commending his 
work to the notice of all classes of readers—to the learned as to the unlearned — 
to the rich as to the poor—‘‘in the hope it may be helpful in enabling them to 
read some of the sacred pages of the Bible with a fuller insight into their purport 
and their spirit, as well as with a deeper conviction of their reality and truthful- 
ness.” 

The book of Mr. Drew is divided into eleven chapters, cach illustrating an 
important epoch, pact, present, or future, in Scripture history. The first chapter 
gives a minute description of the land of the patriarchs, points out how the pecu- 
liarity of its position was subservient to the preservation of the purity of morals of 
its inhabitants, as well as for the development of their physical energies, and 
mental superiority and influence over neighbouring tribes. The second chapter 
treats of Goshen and the valley of the Nile; of the sufferings of the Hebrews in 
their bondage ; and the circumstances connected with the Exodus. The third 
chapter refers to Sinai, and the wilderness of Paran—a portion of the book that 
will be read with deep interest. In the chapter on Central Palestine the reader 
is placed in the midst of the scenes in which the victories of Barak and Gideon 
were won, of Saul’s conquests, and of the conflict between David and Goliah. 
In chapter the fifth there is a full description of the land and heritage of Israel, 
of the building of the temple of Solomon, connected with which is the disclosure 
of a fact hitherto but little known—that is the existence of subterranean antiquities 








* Book of South Wales, the Wye, and the Coast. By Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall. London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 1961. 

+ Scripture Lands in Connection with their History: with an Appendix, and Extracts from a 
Journal kept during an Eastern Tour in 1856-57. By G. 8. Drew, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
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in the city of Jerusalem,—a portion of the labours of Solomon's workmen being 
still visible. This curious point in history is fully illustrated in the appendix 
(pp. 401-414). In chapter the sixth there is a particular description of the various 
places in Judea in which events occurred of consequence to the successors of Solo- 
mon, and of the countries from which invaders and conquerors issned forth for the 
destruction of the people. In the seventh chapter the history of “the~whosen 
people” is brought in close contact with those whose lives and actions are 
made known by profane writers. In the eighth chapter the grand epoch in the 
annals of the human race is dwelt upon. Palestine is portrayed as it existed 
when a Roman province previous to the coming of the Messiah, during the 
sojourn of the Godhead on earth, and té the fulfilment of His prophecies respect- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem. The tenth chapter dilates upon the condition 
of Palestine in modern history ; and the eleventh chapter boldly speculates as to 
the future. 

Such is a scanty outline of the contents of a volume written with great skill 
and ability, exhibiting a profound study of the Scriptures, and illustrating their 
historical portions by an amount of learning, and a shrewdness of personal observa- 
tion seldom found combined together in the writings of one person. 








THE CHRISTMAS TREE.* 


Tuts is the sixth season of Mr. Pardon’s “Christmas Tree.’ The editor 
deserves the encouragement he has received. Carefully and judiciously has he 
culled his bouquet of Christmas flowers. For every manner of boy there is 
matter in these pages, of that kind, too, which has been found most effectually to 
rouse the attention of the young. There is the legend of St. George and the 
Dragon, a good narrative of shipwreck and disaster at sea, a moral tale, a few 
fables, much useful knowledge, and a greater amount still of very creditable 
verse. The book would have been improved by the use of a more homely Saxon 
style. Here and there, too, the author fails in his verses to bring out the sense he 
means to convey. Thus he says.— 

** Men of fourscore and children know 
No sport so gay as a game in the snow.” 

Now we venture to say that the first idea suggested by these lines is that of an 
octogenarian jumping up from his easy chair, casting aside his stick and nightcap, 
his shawls and his cravats, and rushing into the frosty air to pelt his great-grand- 
children with snowballs. But this, of course, is quite unnatural, and it is not the 
author’s meaning. What he wished to say, and what he would have said but for 
the fetters of rhyme, is that a man might live for ever and yet never hear of a 
better game than one at snowballs. We may admit that it is reasonable to think 
so. But we must call in question the poet’s good taste when he says,— 

** T love to hear the deathwatch’s rattle, 
The kitten’s purr, the lowing cattle.”’ 
The “ deathwatch’s rattle,” if called by any other name would certainly sound 
more sweet. But these are trifling blemishes, and we heartily commend the book 
as a Christmas gift for the young. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


The Cornhill commences the new year with a new tale by Mr. Thackeray 
** Adventures of Philip on his way through the world ; showing who robbed him 
who helped him, and who passed him by.” The hero of the tale is supposed 
to be the schoolfellow, and junior, by ten years of the world-famed “ Pendennis ;’’ 
and so far as the tale opens, the first Pharisee he encounters on the road of life 
is his own father—a fashionable physician—Doctor Firmin. There are some ex- 
quisite bits of writing in this tale—sentiments, opinions, and reflections, in the 
best style of Mr. Thackeray. If there were nothing else in the number, this tale 
alone is sufficient not only to maintain but to add to the popularity of the Corn- 
hill. In Bentley’s Misceliany Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth returns to the scene 


_ of his former labours, in a tale entitled “‘ The Constable of the Tower—an His- 


He prepared for his | 
_ d’Aymon,” and written by Paul Féval. 
He looked with his own eyes on the sites that are | 


| torical Romance.” 


It opens with a description of Henry VIII-—of his court, and 
of the intrigues that beset the dying moments of the formidable monarch. To 
this tale Mr. Ainsworth has brought the results of much careful reading. He has 
given to the portraiture of several characters, well known in English history, all the 
powers and resources of his genius. The tale is very interesting. Mr. George 
Augustus Sala commences a new story in Temple Bar, which he calls “ The Seven 
Sons of Mammon.” It is very clever, rather French in its mode of treatment, and, 
so far as we have read of it, we are reminded, both in the character of the 
millionaire and the manner of narrating the incidents, of a novel published about 
ten years ago in Paris, entitled, if we recollect aright, “Les Quatre Fils 
The partial resemblance in title, and in 
one at least of the characters aré both, most probably, unintentional; but that the 





_ tale by Mr. Sala will be superior to that of Féval we entertain not the slightest 





doubt. We must postpone until next week our usual notice of the other 
magazines. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
Melusine. A New Arabian Niyht’s Entertainment. By A. A. Paton. London: 


Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts.—-Although published in London, this 
volume is printed at Lubeck—a point necessary to be noticed on account of the 
many misprints with which it is disfigured. The tale is very interesting; for it 
presents a lively picture of the manners of certain tribes in Syria, as well as of 
the customs prevailing at present in Egypt. The hero is a disciple of that sect 
of which so much was written at the time of the Crusades—namely, the sect of 
“the Assassins; but he is described as falling in love with a beautiful Greek 
girl, who bestows on him a copy of the Holy Scriptures, which he promises to 
read. The study of the Bible is leading the young Assassin to think of becoming 
a Christian at the very moment he is selected to proceed to Egypt and poniard 
a merchant, who is regarded as “a renegade”’ by “the Old Man of the Mountain.” 
In describing the adventures of the hero, the author who is well acquainted both 
with Syria and Egypt, portrays different persons and classes to be met with on 
the Syrian mountains, in the Desert, and in Egypt. These pictures of life are 
vividly portrayed; and “ Melusina”’ will be found a work attractive from the 
variety of characters it introduces, and the large amount of information it 
contains. 


A Voice from a Mask. By Domino. London: Walker & Co., 196, Strand.— 
The subjects treated of in this little bx wk are multitudinous, and as a sample of 
their variety we give the heading of a single chapter—viz. : “ Reading the Liturgy 
—Advantage of Elocution to the Clergy— Briefs — Self- possession — Mistakes — 


* The Christmas Tree. Edited by G. F. Pardon. James Blackwood. 1961. 
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Bad Readers—A Naval Captain-Chaplain—Ultra-anti-Satanic Divine~A Formula 
—Deaf Parson—Occasional Prayers—A London Hospital—A Female Congre- 
3? —§urplice Impounded—The Hood—Irregular Attendance at Church— 

Sacraments”!!! It is most probable that “A Voice from a Mask” will be 
well received by clergymen and popular with their families. 





Royal Insurance Company Almanack for 1861. Liverpool Head-office, North 
John-street.—This is a very curious specimen of the art of advertising. Here is 
a temptation to men to insure their lives and property in the form of a little book 
exquisitely printed, containing a variety of information upon matters of general 
interest, and, in addition, illustrated with very clever diagrams, carefully worked, 
and distinctly painted. No one need require a better Almanack and General 
Directory than is supplied gratuitously to its insurera by “The Royal Insurance 
Company.” It is a very pretty useful book, with an appendix, containing a cleverly 
written history of the wars in Italy in 1548 and 1859. 








A CHRISTMAS GLEE. 


PLEASANT is the sound of the waves upon the shore, 

Racing and rejoicing, and rolling evermore ; 

Pleasant is the chant of the torrent on the hill, 

Singing to the lowlands all the midnight chill ; 

Pleasant is the tune of the north wind, ringing sharp, 

Playing on the forest as maiden on a harp; 

But pleasanter and merrier the gurgling of the wine, 

Where Wit and Wisdom gather, and the eyes of Beauty shine ; 
Where the glasses clink as treble to the bass of our “Ha! Ha!” 
Fill the bumpers up again! “ Hip! Hip! Hip! Hurra!” - 








A NEW YEAR’S SONG. 
Goop-BYE! since thon art dying, 
Old year,—true friend, hard foe ! 
Half smiling and half sighing, 
We calmly let thee go. 
Many a grief of thy bringing, 
And many a bygone fear, 
We forget—while we are singing, 
** Be kind to us, New Year!” 


Be kind to us in giving 
Of all good gifts the best ; 
Make us, in longer living, 
More worthy to be blest; 
Give us more faith, more patience, 
More love that casts out fear 
And Peace, to men and nations, 
Bring us, thou good New Year! J. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Tue new English and Latin Dictionary,” by the Rev. J. T. White, of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and the Rev. J. E. Riddle, of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
founded on the larger dictionary of Freund, revised by himself, is advancing at 
press, and will be ready in January. This dictionary is not a mere revision of 
the American translation of the work of Freund. The book now in the press 
contains some thousands of words and meanings more than can be found in any 
Latin-English Dictionary that has yet been published. 

Mr. Francis Galton, the author of the “Art of Travel,” is announced as the 
editor of the forthcoming collection of “Tours on the Continent,” by members of 
the University of Cambridge. 

It is rumoured that Mr. J. A. Froude, the eminent histormn, has accepted the 
vacant editorship of Fraser’s Magazine. 

Messrs. Churchill announce their intention of publishing a new series of 
Edwin Lankester’s “ Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science.” Each num- 
ber of ‘the new series will contain sixteen additional pages of letter-press. 

Messrs. Alexander Strahan & Co. will publish, during the year 1861, the fol- 
lowing new works in their Magazine, “Good Words ;” a new serial work, by 
Thomas Guthrie; a new story by the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman ;” 
“Our Sunday Evenings,” a series of papers for family reading, by eminent 
Clergymen ; “ Memoirs of an Unknown Life,’ by an Unknwn Author; “ All 
about the House,” a series of Practical Household Papers, by Mrs. Gordon (Mar- 
garet Maria Brewster) ; “ Pictures from Church History,” by Principal Tulloch ; 
and “ Illustrations of Scripture,” engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in preparation, the “ Pictures of Old England,”’ by Dr. 
Reinhold Pauli; translated from the original by Mr. E. C. Otte. 

“Papers and Pictures from Fenimore Cooper’s Novels,” consisting of forty 
stee] and one hundred and twenty wood engravings, are about to be published by 
Sampson Low & Sons. 

Mr. Robert Hardwicke, Publisher to the Ray Society, announces that the new 
volume—Mr. Blackwall “On British Spiders ’’—will be issued immediately ; the 
subscription list will, however, close on the 3lst of December. 

Hall, Virtue, & Co. will commence on the Ist of January, a new illustrated 
monthly magazine, price 2d., entitled “Entertaining Things ;” the size will be 
thirty-two pages demy 8vo., printed on superior paper, and illustrated by many of 
the most popular artists of the day. 

Henry G. Bohn will iasue, in a few days, a new edition of Jackson’s “ History 
of Wood Engraving,” with an additional chapter on the artists of the present 
day. Illustrated with several hundred wood engravings, more than one hundred 
of which are now first added. 

Mr. Basil Pickering will publish immediately “The Bee and the Wasp,” a fable 
in verse, with illustrations designed and sketched by George Cruikshank. 5 

Mr. Walter Thornbury’s wanderings have again led him to England: and 
America will be the subject of his new work, which will appear, at an early date, 
in the pages of AU the Year Round. “A Message from the Sea,” forming the 





Christmas number of the above journal, is, we believe we are correct in stating, 
from the pens of Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins. 

Mr. Tinsley has in the press a new work, entitled “ Photographs of Paris Life,” 
being a record of the politics, art, fashion, gossip, and anecdotes of Paris, during 
the last eighteen months. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, announce that they have in preparation 
an unpublished work from the pen of the late Hugh Miller. They also give 
notice of a new edition of the “ Footsteps of the Creator,” which has been out of 
print for some time, carefully revised by the widow. 

Messrs. J. W. Parker & Son are about publishing the second volume of Dr. 
Vaughan’s “ Revolutions in English History.” The new volume will be entitled 
“ Revolutions in Religion,” opening with an account of Henry VIII. and Wolsey, 
and closing with a view of England under Elizabeth. 

Messrs. Atchley & Co., of 106, Great Russell-street, Russell-square, announce 
the publication of the paper on Church and Conventual Arrangement, read by 
the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, M.A., before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, with considerable additions, in an 8vo. volume, which will be illustrated 
with ground plans, showing the arrangements of churches at different periods, 
and in various countries, and also of the houses of the several monastic orders. 

Several literary gentlemen have consented to give a series of lectures in aid of 
the new Post-office Library and Literary Institution; the first lecture, com- 
mencing on the 4th of January, by Mr. Anthony Trollope, “ On the Civil Service 
as a Profession.” Mr. Hughes (author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays”), and Mr. 
G. H. Lewes, with others have likewise promised their assistance. 

The sale of the libraries of Sir Henry and Sir John Saville was concluded last 
week, and attracted large numbers by the singularly unique and valuable collec- 
tion of books. The celebrated Missal, printed on vellum, date 1773, of extra- 
ordinary rarity, was very keenly contested ; Mr. Toovey becoming the purchaser, 
at a cost of £390. The total amount of the sale exceeded £2,120. 

M. Mocquard, formerly editor of the Commerce, author of the ‘ Biographical 
Notice of Queen Hortense,” and a book entitled “ Nouvelles Célébres,”’ private 
secretary to the Emperor of the French, has given a private reading of his new 
forthcoming novel, called “Jessie.” Rumour gives the Revue Ewropéenne the 
channel through which this work will be made public. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg has, with the consent of the King of Saxony, pro- 
moted the celebrated publisher of Leipzig, M. Bernard Tauchnitz, to the rank of 
hereditary baron. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From DECEMBER 2ist ro DECEMBER 27rn. 


Alexander (Rev. T.). The Penitent’s Prayer. | Little Fables for Little Folks. 1s. 
Small crown Svo. 3s. 6d Lytton (Sir E. B.). Devereaux: Routledge 


Ainsworth (Harrison). The Star Chamber. Novels. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Railway Library. Vol. CCXV. 1s. 6d. New Little Plays for 1861. Prince Sigismund, 
Adams (W.A.D.). Round about our Coal- Sewed. 1s. 
Fire. 5s. Perowne (Rev. T. T.). Memoir of the Rev. 


Annales Cambrice. Royal 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. 
Braithwaite. Vol. XLII. 6s. 
Brown (Arthur). My Little Book. Crown 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Bickersteth (E. & F.). Memorials by their 
Sister. Eighth edition. Small 8vo. cloth. 2s. 
3s. 6d. Swedenborg (Emmanuel). Angelic Wisdom 
Barber (M. A. §8.). sw a Living. concerning Divine Providence. 5s. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d, Sainsbury (Noel). Calendar of State Papers. 
Caudlesh’s (R. 8.) Atonement; its Reality. Colonial SeriéS. Royal 8vo. cloth. 15s. 
Post 8vo. cloth. %s. 6d. Scratchley (Arthur). A Practical Treatise on 
Cuyler (C.). Post. 8vo. Savings Banks. S8vo. cloth. 14s, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. Smith’s Saul of Tarsus. 2s. 6d. 
Coombe (George). The Constitution of Man. | Twelve o’Clock. A Ghost Story. One vol. 


Thos. Gajetan Ragland. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
7s. 6d. 
Reuking’s Abstract. Vol. XXXII. 6s. 6d. 
Smythie’s (Mrs.G.) My Pretty Cousin. Par- 
lour Library. Vol. CCXXVI. 12mo. boards, 


Change. One vol. 





Ninth edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Chambers’ Journal. Vol. XIV. 4s. 6d. 
—— Social Science Tract Association. 2s. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 2lvols, 4to cloth. 
8th Edition. Vol. XXI. £1. 4s. 
Forbe’s (C. 8.) Iceland: its Volcanoes and 
Glaciers. Crown 8vo. cloth. 14s. 
Erskine’s History of Vocal Music. Royal 8vo. 
sewed. 3s. 6d. 

Green (M. A. E.). Calendar of State Papers. 
Domestic Series. Royal 8vo. cloth. 15s. 
Heiton’s Castes of Edinburgh. 3rd Edition. 

5s, 
Helen Dundas. Small crown Svo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Ismael and Cassandra ; or, Jew and the Greek. 
By M. E.M. J. 5s. 
Interpreter, 1860. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Jackson-Scoresby (R. E.). Life of Dr. 
Scoresby. 7s. 6d. 
Julian Home. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 








Post 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Thorton (W.J.T.). Veterinary Toxicological 
Chart. New edition. Case. 6s. 

. Roller. 10s. 

The Bee and the Wasp. [Illustrated by G. 
Cruikshank. Square beards. 7s. 6d. 





The Queen-Mother and Rosamond, Two 
Plays. By A. Swinburne. 5s. 
The Settlerin South Africa. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The Biack Ship. 
Christian Life.” 2s. 6d. 
World’s Verdict. By author of ‘‘ Morals of 


By author of ‘ Sketches of 


May Fair.” Three vols. Post 8vo. 
£1. 11s. 6d. 
Wood's Athletic Sports. 1s. 6d. 


Winscom (Miss). Dear Old England. Illus. 
trated. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4s. 


Waugh’s (E.) Poems and Songs. 5s. 
oes (A. de). New Dramatical Charades 
3s. 6d, 











La Cava. 2nd Effition. 10s. 6d. 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
TUESDAY, 8 P.M. 


Path 


” 8 >” 
WeEpnespay,8 ,, 


” 8} >? 
Tucrspay, 4 ,, 
Ferpay, 4 » 


Sart oe ae ga, College, Strand. 

ogical—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
Pharmaceutical—17, Bloomsbury-square. 
Ethnological—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 
Zoological—11, Hanover-square. 

Archxvlogical—26, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 








HE LONDON REVIEW AND WEEKLY JOURNAL. Conducted 
by CHARLES MACKAY. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four Linms...........0... 


ninekdaileaisin sii patie 2s. 6d. 


Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
Advertisements exceeding One Column in Width are charged in proportion. 


ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RECEIVED UP TO EIGHT P.M. ON THURSDAYS. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


QUARTERLY. 
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Or, Fourpence per Copy for any period, with One Penny additional if sent by Post. 


Orders for ‘Tus Lonpow Revizw anp WEEKLY JovurNaL” received by all Booksellers and 
Newsagents; or, at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, to W. Lirriz, Manager, 
A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of Five Postage Stamps. 
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IN 
THE LONDON REVIEW 


OF NEXT SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, WILL BE COMMENCED 


A NEW STORY, 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “FRAMLEY PARSONAGE,” 
“BARCHESTER TOWERS,” ETC. 


The Proprietors of “THE LONDON REVIEW” are resolved that this 
Journal shall stand second to none in originality and usefulness, and will 
spare no effort or expense to render it one of the most interesting literary 
publications of the day. They are happy to announce that arrangements 
have been made with some of our most eminent and popular Authors, 
by which the domestic interest of “THe Loxpon Review” will be greatly 
increased. 





*,* ALL COMMUNICAFIONS ARE REQUESTED TO BE ADDRESSED TO “THE 
EDITORS,” AND NOT TO ANY GENTLEMAN BY NAME, CONNECTED, OR SUPPOSED 
TO BE CONNECTED, wiTH “THE Lonpon REVvIEw.” 





NOTICE.—To ovr SvusscriBeRs AND THE Pusiic.—On Saturday, 
January 5, the first week in the New Year, the price of “Tuk Lonpon Review” 
will be Fourpence for the wnstamped copy, instead of Threepence as hitherto 
charged. “Tue Lonpon Review” was originally announced at the low price 
of Threepence under the belief that the proposed repeal of the excise duty on paper 
would be carried through both Houses of Parliament; the failure of this 
measure, and to the necessity we are under from a pressure on our space to 
issue extra supplementary pages, render any apology to our Subscribers for 
this increase of price wnnecessary. 





THE INDEX FOR THE VOLUME will be published with the Number 
for next Saturday. All the Numbers from the commencement are now complete, 
and any single Number will be forwarded by post on receipt of Four Postage 
Stamps. Covers for binding the Volwme will shortly be ready, price 2s. each. 





42 In consequence of the pressure on our space, we are again compelled 
to enlarge our paper by a Supplementary Issue of Four Pages, making 56 
columns, instead of our usual number of 48. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(setae PALACE.—WET OR DRY.—FROST OR SNOW. 





THE ONLY WINTER RESORT FOR ALL, 





RYSTAL PALACE.—The ENTIRE BUILDING will be WARMED 


to a pleasant temperature, and lighted up at dusk during the Christmas Festivities. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT CHRISTMAS REVELS, JUVENILE 

FESTIVAL, AND GIGANTIC FANCY FAIR.—THIS DAY (Saturday, December 29th) 

and daily during the holidays, a continued round of amusement from morning till night, the 

entire building being lighted and warmed and presenting the gayest and most animated appear- 
ance. Mr. NELSON LEE will superintend the amusements. 

The Entertainments will commence at half-past Eleven o’clock with the Royal Punch and Judy, 
and the astonishing Marionettes, followed by the marvellous Wizard from Rome, Signor Poletti, 
whose public aeulemanans at the Gallery of Llustration have excited the greatest wonder. 
Mr. J. H. Stead, well known in London as ‘‘ Weston’s Cure,” will appear in his most 
extraordinary characters; and the Brothers Talleen, probably the most talented ‘‘gymnastes’”’ 
in this country, will exhibit their surprising feats; the Ohio Minstrels, with Messrs. Lawrence 
and Stolber, whose success in London is proverbial, and whose comic versatility never fails to be 
rewarded by the most boisterous applause, will sing their drollest songs, and tell their funniest 
stories ; and in addition, those famous French Clowns, Brian and Conley, will appear, for the 
first time at the Palace. 

The Shadow Pantomime will commence at dusk, on the great stage in the Centre Transept. 
The ludicrous effects must be seen to be appreciated. 

Some amusing novelties in Juvenile recreations will be introduced, and new features in 
Illumination and Decoration will be exhibited. The Picture Gallery will be open every day. 
The Musical Entertainments will comprise Selections by the celebrated Orchestral Band of the 
Company, increased in number for the Holidays, and Performances on the Great Festival Organ, 

The Cotton Machinery will be in motion daily. : : 

The doors of the Palace will be opened at Nine o'clock THIS DAY, and ample time will be 
allowed for Visitors promenading the Palace in the evening that the accommodation by Railway 
may not be overtaxed. 

Admission as usual, One Shilling ; Children under Twelve, Sixpence. 


The Admission THIS DAY (Saturday) will be Half a Crown; Children, One Shilling. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE BEST PANTOMIME OF THE SEASON. 
a4 ye LEF’S SHADOW PANTOMIME at the CRYSTAL PALACE.+Daily at 
-past Four. 








Cyrreree PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING 
SATURDAY, JANUARY Sth. 


The GREAT CHRISTMAS REVELS, JUVENILE FESTIVAL, and GIGANTIC FANCY 
— will be continued daily. The SHADOW PANTOMIME each afternoon at Half-past 

our, 

The PALACE will open, on MONDAY, at Nine; other Days at Ten. 
Children, Sixpence. SATURDAY, Two Shillings and Sixpence ; 
Season Tickets, Free. 


SUNDAY. Open, at 1°30, to Shareholders gratuitously, by tickets. 


Admission, Ono Shilling ; 
Children, One Shilling; 





—_-— 
—— 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Under the 
Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 

The great Pantomime of BLUE BEARD, universally pronounced to be the hit of the Season 

never surpassed for magnificence of Scenery, Costumes, Decorations, Dances, Processions, an 
surpassing Beauty of the Fairy Transformation Scene. Increasing Popularity of THE 
MARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE. Miss Louisa Pyne every Evening until further Notice.— 
IMPORTANT WOTICE.—The M ement find it to announce to their Patrons 
that it will be impossible for a few nig ts at Christmas to orm Balfe’s eminently successful 
ae with the _ Pantomime. The time in representation and seenic preparation for s 
Harlequinade of such magnitude, renders this yon yf suspension of the brilliant Opera 
imperative. Boxes and places will continue to be booked daily at the Box-office, for its repre- 
sentation at an early date. Commence at Seven; Doors open at half-past Six. MONDAY, 
December 3ist, and during the Week, THE MARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE—Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. H. Corri; Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. After which, the grand Oriental 
Comic Pantomime, of BLUE BEARD. The opening written by J. V. Bridgman. 8 rted 
wy a Combination of Talent unequalled in the annals of Pantomimic Art =i. y. H. Pa . 
- Payne, H. Boleno, Hildyard, Milano, Fred. Payne, Tanner, J. Barnes, the Zelinakis, Clara 
Performances, each Week, WEDNESDAY nnd BATURDAY ai hoe oe Bice enn 

neces eac ee I an J at Two o'clock. 

Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray. weaned % 








HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Monday, and every evening 
during the Week—SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER—Tony Lumpkin, Mr. Buckstone; 
Miss ear, tates. After which the new Pantomime, QUEEN LADY-BIRD AND HE 
CHILDREN, or Harlequin and a House on Fire. Grand Scenery by Fenton. Pantomimists, 
the unrivalled Leclereqs, Herr Cole, Miss Fanny Wright, &c. A Morning Performance of the 
Pantomime on Thursday next, and every Thursday, to commence at Two, and concluding at a 
quarter past Four. 





EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager 

Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Re-Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, who will 

a Ree every Evening in THE COLLEEN BAWN.—On MONDAY, and during the Week, AN 
LY CUSTOMER—Mr. J. L. Toole, C. ag Miss K. Kelly, and C. Thorne. THE 
COLLEEN BAWN—Mibss Agnes Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley 

Messrs. D. Fisher my T;, Falconar, Stephenson, C. J. Smith, and Dion Boucicault. And 

the successful Burlesque LUE BEARD FROM A NEW POINT OF HUE — Messrs. J. L. 

Toole, P. Bedford, C. J. Smith, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and E. Thorne. Commence at Seven. 

Acting Manager, Mr. W. Smith. 





HEATRE ROYAL OLYMPIC—Lessees, Messrs. F. ROBSON & W. 

8. EMDEN.—On WEDNESDAY, December 26th, and during the week, to commence 

with the new comedietta, from the French, by W. Gordon, ane called HOME FOR A 

HOLIDAY. Characters by Messrs. F. Robinson, W. Gordon, H, Wigan, H. Cooper, and 

Miss Louisa Keeley, in which she will sing ‘‘ Gather ye Rosebuds.” After which (first time) a 

new Extra nza, by John Oxenford and Shirley Brooke, Esqrs., to be called TIMOUR, THE 

TARTAR. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, H. Wigan, G. Cooke, H. Cooper, and H. Rivers; 

Miss Louisa Keeley, ok Evans, and Mrs. W. 8. Emden. DEAREST MAMMA—Mesars,. 

Addison, W. Gordon, and F, Robinson ; Mesdames Leigh Murray, Cottrell, and Marston. Doors 
open at Seven ; commence at Half-past Seven. 





HEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame 

CELESTE.—Re-engagement for the Christmas Holidays, of the Inimitable Irish 
Comedian, Mr. JOHN DREW, who will appear every evening in two of his most favourite 
characters.—MONDAY, 31st December, 1860, and every evening during the week, the Perform. 
ance will commence with the laughable Farce of THE OMNIBUS—Pat Rooney (first time 
here), Mr. Johu Drew. After which, the triumphantly successful Lyceum Christmas Comic 
Extravaganza, with entirely New and Characteristic Scenery, inclusive of a GRAND TRANS.- 
FORMATION CLIMAX of singular beauty and marvellous mechanical effects, being an Artist's 
Typical Dream of The Vision of the Rose, its Fading at Eve, and the May Bloom of the Wild 
Briar, Invented and Painted by Mr. William Calleott ; Magnificent Costumes and Appoint- 
ments, Costly Decorations, Picturesque Ballet, Novel Musical Arrangements and Compositions, 
&c., tobe entitled CHRYSTABELLE ; OR, THE ROSE WITHOUT,A THORN, produced under 
the immediate Direction of Madame Celeste—Principal Characters by Mr. John Rouse, Mr, 
Forrester, Mr. J. Morris, Mr. Clifford, Miss Lydia Thompson, Miss Neville, Miss M. Ternan, 
Miss Hudspeth, Miss Marie Colinsou, Miss Annie Colinson, Miss Turner, Miss Stuart, and Miss 
Clara Denvil. To Conclude with the New Drama, in Two Acts, entitled HANDY ANDY— 
Principal Characters by Messrs. T. Lyon, Johnstodne, Forrester, Butler, and John Drew, Misses 
M. Ternan, Neville, and Hudspeth. Box-office opon daily from Eleven till Five. 








NOVELTIES FOR CHRISTMAS, 
OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Limited). Entirely new and Splendid 


Phantasmagoria, prepared expressly for this Institution by Mr. Curupr. Lecture by 
Mr. E. V. Garver, illustrated by the most Brilliant Experiments in Electricity ever shown. 
Musical Entertainment, by Mr. Cuas. Fizup, Miss Rosa Wannen, and others— Duets, Glees, 
&e. An amusing Lecture on the Properties of Matter, by Mr. Macintosu. The Oxyhydrogen 
Microscope. The largest Geological Model in the World, described by Mr. Kiva. A Unique 
Collection of Paintings. Dissolving Views. Italy and Sicily. The Splendid Iuminated C . 
&c.—Admission, 1s. Schools, and Children under Ten Years of Age, Half-price. 
N R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED WITH MR. JOHN PARRY 
will give their POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT Every Evening (except Saturday), 
at Eight. Thursday and Saturday Afternoons, at Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., and 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall 
Chairs, 5s. Secured at the Gallery from 11 to 5, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, 
Regent-street. 








TR. JOHN PARRY WILL RE-APPEAR WITH MR. AND MRS. 
GERMAN REED on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, DECEMBER 3lst, at the 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—THE GREAT CHRISTMAS TREE, in the 
Central Transept, is now furnished with every requirement for family Christmas Trees, 
and Juvenile Presents, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NOW OPEN, FANCY FAIR, the whole 


length of the Palace.—An immense collection of articles suitable for Christmas Presents. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
ARTICLES of all descriptions, suitable for Presents. 











’ Penneee PALACE.—The Largest Collection of every production in 
Europe may be selected from. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—SKATING ON THE ORNAMENTAL LAKES. 
The best Ice anywhere. Skates and Refreshments may be had on the ground.—N.B. The 
Royal Humane Society's Icemen are in attendance. 


——_ 


RYSTAL PALACE—HALF-A-GUINEA SEASON TICKETS, 
available for the Christmas Festivities and until 30th April, 1861, may be had at the 
Entrances, 








GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Miss EMMA STANLBY, havin 
returned from her tour through America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, anc 
India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAINMENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES 
of WOMAN, every evening, at eight (except Saturday); on Saturdays at three afternoon.— 
Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; which can be taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly —-Crowded 


houses eve rformance. Evening at Bight. Wednesday and Saturday Afternoon at Three. 
Tickets may be casuael at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piceadilly, fron 10 till 5. Stalls, 36. Area, 2s. 
Gallery, 1s. No Bonnets are allowed in the Stalls, Books of the Words, 6d. each. Change of 


er P . : ” 
— “ The most unique and varied entertainment in London. 











HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW will CLOSE SHORTLY.—BARKER'’S 
GRAND PICTURE of the triumphant MEETING of HAV ELOCK, OUTRAM, and 
COLIN CAMPBELL, ON VIEW at HAYWARD & LEGGATT 8, 79, CORN HILL. Admis- 
sion Free, by Private Address Card. N.B. In dark weather, and after 3 o'clock, the Painting 
is brilliantly illuminated by artificial light. 
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Chief Offices, 32, Ledgate-hill, and 3, Pall-mall East, | ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 


SS TATS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


London. Capita! half a million. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANE. 
Managing Director—PETER MORRISON, Esq. 
New Premiums for the year ending 3ist of 
Total premium income for the year ending 31st 
of dhaten, 160 wn ws wes ee ee ee eel CT CS C1 
nts Wanted.—This Company not having any life business, 
irectors invite agents acting only for life companies to 
t the Company for fire, plate-giass, and accidental 
death insurances, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed. 
Every information furnished on application to the Secretary, 
32, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM CANWELL, Sec. 


the 


ee | 


— + 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COM PANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 1840, 1545, 1850, and 1855. 

The next division will be declared in 1961, when the amount 
ean be added to each policy, its value taken in cash, or applied 
to the reduction of tuture premiums, at the option the 

assured. 
Accumulated Fund 
Annual Revenue 


The Company purchases its policies on equitable terms, and 

ants loans to the extent of their value, at a moderate rate of 
interest. 

Forfeited policies can be revived within thirteen months of 
lapsing, on certain conditions. 

Policies of five years’ duration are eligible for admission to 
select class of assurance, which includes free residence in any 

of the world. 





— —— — 


One of the Medical Officers attends at the London Office | ] 
three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


daily at Half-past One o'clock. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


ae ee 82, KING WILLIAM STREPFT. 
EpinecurGu 38, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
Dee. 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance 
Buildings, Liverpool. 





TRUSTEES. 
John Shaw Leigh, Esq. | John Naylor, Esq. 
Dixectors—in Loypon. 
Samuel Baker, Esq., Chairman. 

Robert Blake Byass, Esq. Edward Mackmurdo, Esq. 
Richard Cooke Coles, Esq. Henry Panta? Esq. 
Henry Kendall, —~" Daniel Henry Rucker, Esq. 
Thomas Lancaster, Esq. William Wainwright, Esq. 

John Westmoreland, Esq. 


In LrvERPoot. 
Charles Turner, Esq., Chairman. 


Ralph Brocklebank, Esq., and Edward Johnston, Esq., 
Deputy Chairmen. 
T. Darnley Anderson, Esq. George H. Horsfall, Esq. 
Michael Belcher, Esq. Richard Houghton, Esq. 
George Booker, Esq. Maxwell Hyslop, Esq. 
Thomas Bouch, Esq. Roger Lyon Jones, Bea. 
Michael Bousfield, Fog. E. Tertius Kearsley, Esq. 
David Cannon, Esq. James Lawrence, Esq. 
Thomas Dover, Esq. David Malcolmson, Esq. 
8. R. Graves, Esq. William J. Marrow, Esq. 
James Holme, Esq. Francis Maxwell, Esq. 
Thomas Dyson Hornby, Esq. William Smith, Esq. 
John Torr, Esq. 


The Royal Insurance Company is one of the largest offices in 
the kingdom. 

At the annual — 
satisfactory results were sh 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously 
increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding 
year, by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company, 
excepting the year 1853; evidencing an advance of 50 per 
cent. in three years. To this circumstance must be 
attributed the gratifying announcement that the accounts 
for the year show a profit of £42,488. 3s. 4d. 


The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole Fire 
Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year 





in August, the following highly 
own :—— 


Received. above each preceding one. 
ROBB. ..00ccccccesee £44,027 10 © .......... £9,557 19 8 
ae 62,673 5 11 8,645 15 11 
1852  -£ eae 24,251 18 3 
1853............... 112,564 4 4 35,639 0 2 
‘, ' 2 oe 15,895 7 0 
1855 .. 130,060 11 11 1,601 0 7 
1856 pacsn BESTE DD. scscecece 21,672 17 7 
1857 175,00 4 86 ......... 23,315 15 2 
1858 > ° eee 21,098 17 10 
1559 soovenene GE FB cstsctens 32,166 4 9 


LIFE BUSINESS. 
The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 


Pro orietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the esta- 
blishment. 


The Actuary’s Rey rt on this subject has been accompanied 
by an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the 
investigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams 
which make —_— to the unprofessional eye the mortality 
experienced by the Royal, as indicated “by curved lines, 
which contrast most favourably with the 1 
mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in 
the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given 
no heed to its principles and advantages, and it is evident 
that this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap much 
of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with participation, 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the 


former averages of 


£23,476 8 0 





tor, No. 8, Waterloo-place, 


John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 


sums may be assured pay 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 


ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 





original sum assured of every participating Policy effected 

previously to the Ist of January, 1858, for each entire year 

that it had been in existence since the last appropriation of 

Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest Bonuses ever declared. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 


JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board, 


tion or settlement in life may create. , 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 








Established 1538. 


CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
18, King William-street, City. 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 


O’B. Woolsey, .» Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. si | Sitiney Gurney, Esq. 


George , Esq. Jameson, Esq. 
J.C. Divan, ab John Jones, _ 
William Elliott, M.D. John Nolloth, 


M. Stainland, Esq., M.P. 
-.» F.R.S. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
John Gladstone R W. C. Venning, Esq. 

Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. William White, Esq. 

Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted. 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, Life 
and Reversionary Interests, Ac., and also to Assurers on 
Personal Security. The Assets are £340,000, and the income 
is over £63,000 per annum. Four-fifths of the entire Profits 
are appropriated to the Assured. divisions of consider- 
able amount have already taken place. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scott, Chairman. 
Cartes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Srrcrat Notice.—Parties desirous of portiiasing in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 


Robert Ellis, Esq. 
J. P. Gassiot, 








| prior to the 3st of December next year should, in order to 
| enjoy the same, make immediate application. 


There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided 
have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, 
without imparting to the recipients the risk of co-partuership, 
as is the case in mutual societies. ‘5 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 


Amount payable 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. up to Dec. 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding the large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment of 
the policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages 
one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five 
years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other half 


being advanced by the Company, without security or deposit of 
the 


licy. 
The cuales of the Company at the 3lst December, a, 


amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invest 
in Government and other ) securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 
Policy stamps paid by the office. ; 
Immediate application should be made to the Resident Direc- 


Pall-mall. 


By order, P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 








| NTATIONAL INSURANCE AND INVEST- 


MENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
on 17 Vict., cap. 48. : 


Esraniisuep A.D. 1844. 
Assurances may be effected from £50 to £10,000 on a Single 


Life. 


Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums. 

Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 

No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 


Assurances may be effected on the Non-ParticiPaTINnG 


PrinciPis, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety 
_ of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of different 
classes of Assurers. 


ANNUITIES. 


Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are par- 


ticularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means 
of providing for a particular individual, or as a resource against 
the casualties of age and the uncertainties of health and fortune. 


Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100. 


WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Half Premium Whole Premium 


Age. first Seven Years. after Seven Years. 
are Se a EY paideestnanbanai £2 1 8 
eo hiedepieks i & pees 26 0 
Ty. coutbbiotetiae Ae: anctapenacckane 210 4 
Ge decidiccdchiins ae EP. naneckasepanees 218 10 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 





S° VEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEBS. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Drrectors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
f John Gardiner, >" 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 
CIORNED cicsiranepiensd bese dacnesasesicenii £500,000 
Ug | eee 110,000 
Annual Income ...........s0ssesssse000 
To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 


of moderate rates and liberal management. 


The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 


in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 


No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 
For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
yable on attaining a given age, as 50, 


Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
uca- 
By the payment of a 


e Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 


but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


UENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


Church. The choicest Stock and 
The attention of purchasers is especially invited to the Varie- 
gated Marble Clock at 3-Guineas, while the 5-Guinea richly- 
gut Drawing-Room Clock is a marvel of taste and excellence. 
Accurate performance guaranteed.—_W ALES & McCULLOCH, 
Jewellers, 56, Cheapside. 





HE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY 
3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE. 
Established 1850. 


TO THE MILLION. 


BANE OF DEPOSIT (Established a.v. 1844), 
3, Pall-Mall East, London.—Capital Stock £100,000, 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained, with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn 
without notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


| Peon DISCOUNT, & DEPOSIT BANK. 
Established 1849. 


DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at from 5 to 10 per 
cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 
LOANS granted. 
Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained by 
letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Manager. 
145, Blackfriars-road, S. 


TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY (New York Division).—COUPONS due 

ist January next, will be ~ in London, at the BANK of 

LONDON ; or, in New York, at the Banking house of Messrs, 
DUNCAN, SHERM, & Co. 


10, New Cannon-street, Dec. 19th, 1860. 


T. KATHARINE DOCKS.—The Court of 
. Directors of the St. Katharine Dock Company do hereb 
give NOTICE, thata HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETIN 
of the Proprietors of the 8t. Katharine Docks will be held at 
the Dock House, Tower-hill, in the county of Middlesex, on 
MONDAY, the 2ist day of JANUARY next, at ONE o'clock 
we ge for the purpose of declaring a Dividend on the Capital 
tock of the Company for the Half-year ending the 31st in- 
stant. The Accounts of Receipt and Expenditure of the said 
Company for the Year ending the 31st instant, will be ready 
for ow and examination by the Proprietors, at the . 
Dock House, on and after Monday, the 7th day of January 
next. The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from 
Saturday, the 22nd instant, until Tuesday, the 29th day of 
January next, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Court, 
T. W. COLLET, Secretary, 
St. Katharine Dock House, 11th Dec., 1860. 


OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION LIMITED. 


—A Course of Study specially arranged for Gentlemen 
preparing for government examinations, is now conducted in 
the New Laboratory, by E. V.Garpner, Esq., Professor of 
Chemistry. Analyses as usual, at moderate charges. 























NOTICE. 


OSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
On and after MONDAY, DECEMBER 3lst, Out- 
Patients who do not take Subscribing Tickets will be required 
to procure a Letter of Recommendation from a Governor of 
the Hospital. 
Days of Attendance : Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays. 


By Order of the Committee, 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


UCTION ROOMS AND ESTATE 
OFFICES, 29, Basinghall-street, opposite the Church, 


E.C. 

AUGUSTUS SMITH respectfully calls the attention of all 
parties desirous of expeditiously SELLING their SURPLUS 
STOCKS, Household Furniture, Steam Engines, Mills, Ma- 
chinery, and Plant of every description, to his extensive Rooms, 
as above, where sales are faithfully and energetically conducted. 
Advances made in the interim, if required. Convenient rooms 
for stowage and ere . Notice of any goods to be included 
in his next sale should Se forwarded to him at once, in order 
that the same may have publicity and be duly catalogued. 
Valuations and arbitrations on moderate terms. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 











ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 





B4#aES A WATCHES. 
Perfection of Mechanism.— Morning Post. 
Gold Watches, Four toOne Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 


to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson’s Lllustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made. 


Watches sent to all parts of the world. 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 





EPOT for DRAWING and DINING- 
ROOM CLOCKS, 56, Cheapside, next door to Bow 
Sonn Designs in the Trade. 





ERRY & CO’S CELEBRATED STEEL 
PENS; Patent Propelling and Withdrawing Pencils. 


Red-Ink Pens, warranted not to discolour Red or corrode with 
other inks. 
corrosive Steel-Pen Ink, &c. &c. 


Improved Elastic Bands at Reduced Prices. Anti- 


Sold by all Stationers. 


Wholesale, at 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, Londpn. 





Laundress to be the finest Starc 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 
she ever used.—Sold by all 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 








Pall-Mall, London, 8.W. 





INTER HOSIERY of every description, 


including all the newest patterns in warm woollen 


stockings and under-clothing for family use and invalids. 
Superior coloured flannels for shirts, dressing-gowns, &c., in 
great variety. 


POPE and PLANTE, Manufacturers, 4, Waterloo-place, 


Qk ae | 2.2 eS iB’ 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 


This Lib offers great advantages to persons engaged 
in Stecery Bunvalae. The best literature of the day, both 
English and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of 
souar Sete volumes. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 
Members; ten to Residents in Town, Terms, on Nomination, 
3/. a year; or 2/. a year with entrance fee of 6/.; Life Member- 
ship, 261. Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. 


REENHALL MAKER OF THE SIXTEE 

SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, OXFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W. (Two doors west of the Circus).—Overcoats, 
£2. 2s.; Frock Coats, £2. 10s. ; Dress Coats, £2. 10s.; Morning 
Coats, £2. 2s. ; Waistcoats, 12s.; Black Dress Trousers, £1. 1s, 


325, Oxford-street, W. 


ICOLL’S LACERNA.—In old Rome, the 


P ** Toga”’ was for a time in danger through an innovat- 
ing garment, called ‘‘ Lacerna,” a ies of surcoat thrown 
over the rest of the dress; at one period it usurped the place 
of the ‘‘ Toga’’ to so great a degree that one of the Emperors 
issued ial orders restricting the use of the ‘‘ Lacerna” in 
either the Forum or Circus. For the use of Rifle Corps, or in 
rivate dress, Messrs. Nicoll have, from coins in the British 
Genem, produced an adaptation from the classic model, and 
—— it > Royal Letters patent. The original gracefulness 
ing retained, the old name is, therefore, renewed, and the 
trade mark—‘‘ Nicoll’s Lacerna’’—may, like ‘‘ Nicoll’s Paletot,” 
be as familiar in our mouths as “household words.” Who, 
amongst the higher and middle classes, has not proved the 
value of ‘‘ Nicoll’s’’ two-guinea Paletot ?—-and who big that 
the many millions of these garments sold by Messrs. Nicoll, at 
their well-known London premises—114, 116, 118, and 120, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill ; also in 10, St. Ann’s-square, 
Manchester—have not ly influenced the downfall of the 
added, tight-fitting, high-priced, discomforts by which the 
ieges were encased in the reigns of George IV., William, and 
even far into the present reign? A Beautiful Cloth, made 
from Picked Portions of the fleece of the Australian and Euro- 
pean Merino, has been expressly manufactured, and is called 
“ Lacerna Ciora,” the neutral colours of which are produced 
by undyed wools being carefully mixed, and a process whereby 
this garment may be rendered Shower—not Air—Proof, may 
also be seen in operation in Regent-street. 


OV ELTIES.—Many such are now being 


exhibited at Messrs, Nicoll’s new ware-rooms, for ladies’ 
inantles and riding-habits, fur instance, Highland waterproof 
cloaks, falling in graceful folds the whole length of the figure. 
Like the Spanish roguelaire, these have an expanding hood, 
with a patent mecanique, for the purpose of raising the lower 
part, and leaving the wearer’s arms free. The cloak is in- 
valuable as a wrapper in travelling in carriage or walking 
exercise ; and as it fits all figures it is the best present taken 
from London to the country. Seal-fur, and cloth jackets are 
also exhibited, the latter called au coin du feu—sikilled fore- 
women attending to ladies’ riding-habits and trowsers. This 
branch, with the juvenile department, is now added to the 
original place of business, namely, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent- 
street, where the best skill and materials of France, Germany, 
andyEngland, with moderate price, may always be met with. 


NICKERBOCKERS.—In the Cornhill 


Mugazine, of October, 1860, the above costume is 
described in the following terms :—‘‘ Knickerbockers ; surely 
the prettiest boy’s dress that has appeared these hundred 
years.’ Inorder to place this great improvement in boys’ 
dress within the reach of all well-to-do families, Messrs. 
Nicoll now make the costume complete for Two Guineas. 
There is a large selection of Paletots, Overcoats, and other 
garments prepared for young gentlemen coming home for the 
holidays. 

H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
London. 

















HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS AND 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of 
PHILLLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8, King William-street, City. 
Good strong useful ‘ica, 2s, 8d., 23. 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich Sow. 
chong, 3s. 8d., 38. 10d., andd4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value 
of 40s. sent carriage-free to any Railway Station or market 
town in England, A price current free. Sugars at market 
prices. All goods carriage-free within eight mules of the City. 


CONOMY IN PROVISIONS. — Cheddar 
Loaf Cheese, 6$d., 74d., and 8d. per ib.; Pickled 
Tongues, 5d. per lb.; fine Hams, 84d. per lb. ; Osborne’s peat- 
smoked Breakfast Bacon is now in excellent cure, 9d. per lb. 
per half-side; Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. A 
saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the purchaser at this Esta- 
blishment on all first-class Provisions. Packages gratis. 


Oszorne’s CHEESE Wakznovst, Ostorne Hovsz, 
30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 








NOTICE.“ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 
| Fe & PERRIN’S “ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE” is pronounced by Connoisseurs to be a most 
agreeable addition to every variety of dish. 
*,* See the names of LEA & PERRIN upon every Label, 
Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, London; and by dealers 
in Sauces generally. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRIN, Worcester. 


EDGES & BUTLER invite attention to the 
following list of prices :— 


E 








| ae eee 303. and 36s. per doz. 
hy Lt Dy . See 42s. 483. 548. 60s. ,, 
DOE TENBURY, ocndinsesetscctibbsseinnccabicte 248. 308. 55 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

SOETY  seveesescstceseuddetsvesbisesio’ 42s. 48s. 548. yy 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 243. 30s. 363. ,, 
CRED... .ccccenetetsncuvicevtinesnspersneescunes 368.423. ,, 
Champagne ...........0+0000 42s, 453. 60s. 663.783. ,, 


Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 84s.; red and white 
Burgundy, 35s., 4$s., to 84s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
49s., to 120s.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
¥ast-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 





AU DE VIE.—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 18s. ae Fallon, is demonstrated, upon 
analysis, to be peculiarly rom acidity, and very superior 
to recent importations of veritable Co . In French bettles, 
38s. per dozen. ; or securely packed in # case for the country, 
39s.—_H ENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival's Distillery, Hol- 
born. To be obtained only at their Distillery. 


F & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 

@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 

Table and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, — and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


Manvracrory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1907. 


IP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—Paumwer & Co.'s Vicronta SNUFFLESS 
Dirs, 8d. per lb., manufactured of improved materials, free 
from smell, a po colour, may be carried without guttering, 
burn longer than ordinary dips, give a better light, very 
moderate in price. 
Preferable for Schools, Private Families, and indeed for the 
general use of all. 
Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
PALMER & CO., 


the Patentees, Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


OTTRELL'S FURNITURE, BEDDING, 

and IRON BEDSTEAD WAREHOUSES, 232 & 234, 

Tottenham Court-road, opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
London, W. 

BEDDING.—A large assortment, all made on the Premises. 
Mattresses from 6s. to 120s. 

IRON BEDSTEADS of all descriptions, from 8s. 6d. to 100s.. 
all manufactured under Mr. Cottrell’s personal superintendence, 
quality and price not to be excelled. 

(234) has 














FURNITURE.—The whole of his new premises 
been devoted to this branch of the Trade, where he will always 
have on hand a large assortment of good genuine Furniture, 
at prices that must command the attention of purchasers. 


Note the Address—Opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square. 
EASONABLE PRESENTS for the 


Promotion of Personal Attraction, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
A Preserver and Beautifier of the Hair beyond all precedent. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 


For imparting a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a Soft- 
ness and Delicacy to the Hands, Arms, and Neck. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 


Or, PEARL DENTIFRICE, for giving a Pearl-like Whitenes; 
to the Teeth, and Fragrance to the Breath. 


Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “* ROWLAND’S” Articles! ! 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


Bree COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON. 
FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF 
MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES :— 











RIND dcsurudcnrdudeunonavebindudsbsdsicleunvkedns Mr. Charlwood, 
MPMI cacscncetevecrcibessasanstepeevisvadiastatevss Mr. Gayrhos. 
UE isnccsivcesiiseusbnideavedens bapeisennsiass J.C. French & Son, 
BONOOD i ccusnciiceasicovccscscsntnssevetcteneve Collymore & Gill, 
SL» icvndsasbaiepoanansatvanssassiiedbbaes sabe Miret & Cuyas. 
MONO | dcccetiasabetcinsncascshesineteslastiecvandeaees Mr. Kornfield. 

Se IIIOID snnseicnsedxecneransnasamnaenvnnocsuacesys Mr. Cauto. 
OE SR ren ene Mr. R. Child. 

CD TWEE ceccccccccoccesspencsoasccvecssensoness Mr. Ward. 
CORMERRTEROBES .cccccrerccsscnvvescesscssccescoccns M. Stampa. 
SEED | bsippctncgh sccsecacssersctasedeinaed Michaelsen & Holm. 
SO apaviisekissakssasnoencesisiisacohonannnasebscin Mr. Muldner. 
BORD cercarcvssccensosececesesenscostsocesesoeseae Mr. Steenberg. 
RIED v eiccdacintvndacabecakeiccnceiaarsomspanebeuan Mr. Moulin. 
Germany and Austria .............6:ccceeceeeee Mr. Berck. 
Gibraltar ........... Sidbestasiscodvesiaiscscdanuseesnt Mr. Roberts. 
OIE cic canntsctveicss cscctctiqnsestessddenddes Mr. Cochrane. 
PRM UHRA D cdicnscaccepcanssogecotrcnnsepciaad Mr. M‘Inlay. 
Hamburg....cccccrcessssccccssscessscessccescocsooess Mr. Krauskopf. 
BRINE, eo chsndintintnionescaadsvsventnanaiscnvhen Mr. Henderson. 
WRMNOR, sicccnccosencrcncctctscssbsceuncasaGavevestos Miss Kington. 
Madras.......2+-+++ Sdcbepeaunansseveaibipessusenasin’ R. L. Pereira, Esq. 
DOD sccssdivascnesesenianssctecsuhasnsvesesqeavedess Mr. Togno. 
IOI ie cnexsecsacconnscietesccsicrcsacnoneversins Mr. Trudeau, 

IOG BOUGIE: cli cistnsasstessicccnssserecseeccecess Mr. Parris. 

PU PEED. caninddhAcuneudbdessansebannbeveniccsactned Firth, Pond, & Co. 
ES OEE LDL PTR ORE Wm. Wagner, Esq. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 
to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure; be therefore prepared, during the wet and 
wintry season, with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of 
curing, a cough er cold; they are good alike for the young or 
the aged.—Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and Tins, 
23. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Loudon.—Retail by 
all Druggists, &c. 
EATING’S COD LIVER OIL.—Just 
Imported, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Light 
Brown from Norway.—The a of the present season have 
never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, and the oil 
nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and Thompson, of Guy's and 
St. Thomas's Hospitals, have analyzed, and pronounced the Pale 
Newfoundland Oil the best and most desirable for invalids of 
very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more eco- 
nomical in price, is brought within the reach of allclasses. No 
higher price need be paid than the following:—Light Brown, 
ls. 8d. per pint, or Js. per quart. Pale,-1s. 6d. haif-pints, 
2s. 6d. pints, 4s. 6d. quarts; or in five-pint bottles, 10s, 6d. 
Imperial Measure,—At 79, St, Paul's Churchyard, 

















DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of number- 
less emineut medical practitioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. 
de Jongh’s Oil is far more efficacious than a quart o any other 
kind. ence as it is ~ soe feet the best, so it is likewise 
unquestionably the cheapest. 

Balatableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly 
No other 





recommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids. 
Oil can possibly produce the same beneficial results. 


Oprtxion or Stn HENRY MARSH, Barr. M.D., T.C.D. 
= in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; President of 

the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland; Visiting Phy- 

sician to Steevens’ Hospital ; Consulting Physician to the 

City of Dublin, St. Vincent and Rotunda Hospitals, &c. &ec. 

“T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure Oil, not likely 
to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

** Merrion-square, Dublin, Sept. 6th, 1960.” 








Sold onty in rwprrtat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Jonxan’s 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB 
GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 


SOLE CONSIGNERS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Cavution—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been during twenty-five years sanctioned by the 
medical profession, and universally accepted by the public, as 
the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion. As a mild aperient it is admirably 
adapted for ladies and children, and it is invaluable in warm 
climates.— Manufactured (with the utmost attention to strength 
and purity) by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
empire. 











—— 


PLAlES GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for during 
the first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure 
for the gout was considered a romance ; ‘but now the efficacy 
and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated by un- 
solicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important 
discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of dict or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, and at 229, Strand, London. 


--+-_-- 


TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN, 
JEARS’'S TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
easy, aud cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the 
dish. 

PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor's Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London ; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F, 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen, to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so hurtful in its effects) 
is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, 
while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the Moc- 
Main and Patent Lever, filting with so much ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot 
fail to fit) forwarded by post on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hip, being sent to the manufacturer, 
JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d.— 
Postage ls. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 528. 6d.— Postage 
1s.8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable toJOHN WHITE, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 
*LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. 
‘4 for VARICOSE VEINS and al! cases of Weakness and 
Swelling of the Legs, Sprains, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn ca like an ordinary 
stocking. 
Price 48. 6d., 78.6d., 10s., and 16s. each. 





Postage 64. 


-- 


Messrs. R. Woruzesroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

Dear S1as,—lI have, as requested, t »-day visited oe Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used 3 many 

ears in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured ry Mr. 
hompson, the Superinten tent, that none but yours aves have 
any right to state that they supp'y Starch to Her Majeaty’s 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
J? > . : 
for some years, but the Glenfe! 1 Patent Star h. . 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK. 
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“FAMILY 


MESSRS. JAY res 


MOURNING. 


respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be 


made by PURCHASING 


NING at their Establi Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in . Mourning Costume of every 
umiptien te is i t Ready Made, and can be fewented te To on or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasonable 
Prices are ¢ and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 

LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, near the Circus 
JAY’S. 





HYDROPATHIC SANATORIU YM, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Puysictan.—Dr, E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
Srconp EpItion. 


JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
The Turkish Bath on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 





NEW MUSIC. 


HE SAILOR’S WIFE. New Song. Com- 
posed by J. L. Harrow; the Words written by C. 

Mackay, LL.D. Price 3s. 

Miss Palmer is singing this song with great success. 

London : Appison, House, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 
HE BLAC KSMITH'S SON. New Sone, 

Composed by J. L. Harrow, and sung with immense 
success by Mr. Saniley. Price 2s. 6d. post-free. 
London : Appisoyn, Houtigs, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC, by Joun Baryert. 











There is a Song I've heard thee sing ...... Price 2s. 0d, 
Sigh not for courts, Lady  .......cecssceveeeees 9» 62s. 6d. 
The Sylph and the Sprite............cssssesee 2s. Od. 


Words to each written by W. H. Brtuaxy. 
Appisox, House, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

A NEW MUSICAL WORK. 
METRICAL ANNALS OF THE KINGS 
AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

(From the time of the Conquest to the reign of Victoria.) 
The Words written and the Music arranged and 
composed by GroroE LINLEY. 


Embellished with an Illustrative Title by Junttan Portcn, 
and elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d. 


London: Apptsoyx, Hontimer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street; 
Sturxrn, Mansnarr, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court ; and 
Hamitrow, ADAMS, & Co., Paternoster-row, 


| 











ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Three Books 


of Airs, =e by C. W. Grover, are now ready, 
price 5s. each book uets, 6s. Also, the Ov erture, 3s. 


London: Cuartes Jerrexys, 21, Soho-square, W. 





ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—The Serenade 
‘Wake, my Love,”’ 2s.; and ‘* Wake from thy Grave, 
Giselle,” 2s., sung by Mr. Haigh; the Flower Duet, 2s. 64d., 
sung by Mdme. Palmieri and Mr. Haigh ; and the Song, ve Ah, 
nv, you'll not forget me quite !’’ 2s., sung by Mdme. Palmieri. 
Lists of all the Music of this Opera to be had of 


C. Jurrenys, 21, Soho-square, W. 
ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Pianoforte 


Arrangements now ready :—Reminiscence, by Fran- 
o— o Bereer—two Numbers, 2s. 6d. each; the Flower Duet, 
by 8S. Grovsr, 3s.; Brilliant Fantasia, by F. B. JEWSON, 4s. 


London: C, Jerrerys, 21, Soho-square, W. 


ODER’'S NIGHT DANCERS.—Quadrilles, 


by W. H. MontcGomery, with Illustrations in Colours, 
4s.; ditto, by Cuantes Coork, 3s. The Waltzes, by Cuaries 
Coore, 4s., Llustrated ; also, by MontGomsry, 3s. 


London: CHARLes Jerrerys, 21, Soho-square, W. 











MUSICAL PRESENT. 


N IRIAM’S LYRE.—A Selection of nearly 

200 Psalms, Hymns, Sacred Songs, Chants, &c., 
arranged for Voice and Pianoforte by A. Whitcombe, forming 
a complete Sunday book for family use. Illustrated and hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges, Price 18s. (Sent cariage-free to 
any part of the kingdom.) 


JouN wianeneasanisdh 98, rengeitee, 





N ERRY CHRISTMAS TIME.—With Ela- 
»orate Title. Most respectfully dedicated to all classes 
of society. By E. C, Croesr, ‘Author and Composer of 

~auanee, ve bg pe !” -Humbl a 
most respectfu icated to Highness the 
of Wales, and ‘and all the British Rifle Volunteces ; also, 

“WE WELCOME THEE BACK TO THY NATIVE 
SHORE ;” most respectfully dedicated to Miss Florence 
Nightingale. 

Each of the above songs are of that rare quality seldom 
to be met with, viz., ee we emg i the melodies are 
truly original ; so easy that, ard, they cannot be 
forgotten. The words are of that chaste raeomigtinn the 
be read by all, from the youngest child to the most elderly 
lady or gentleman, and invariably leave on the mind a delight- 
ful sensation of mirth, nobleness, and virtue, Either of the 
above published at 2s. 6d. 

If it is intended to purchase a Musical Instrument of any 
description, by all means send for T. CROGER’S List before 
you buy. 

Price Lists of Musical Instruments at cost price. 


483, Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


OBIN HOOD.—D’ALBERT’S 
QUADRILLES and WALTZES. 
Cramer, Beatz, & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


| RLINE—D’ALBERTS QUADRILLES 
and WALTZES. 


Cramer, Beatz. & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALF, & CO. 
Every description on SALE or HIRE, new and second- 
hand, Lists gratis, post free. 


201, REGENT-STREET. 














Patronized by the Queen, the Emperor Napoleon, and other 
crowned heads. 


EBAIN’S PIANO-MECANIQUE.—Persons 

without the slightest knowledge of music can, on this 

Piano, play the most difficult compositions in the style of a 
finished pianiste. Price from 55 Guineas. 


EBAIN’S HARMONIUMS.—These celebra- 


ted Harmoniums, for power, sweetness of tone, and 
superior construction, stand unrivalled, Price from 6 Guineas. 


EBAIN’S ANTIPHONEL.—A substitute for 

an Organist. Any music, from the common hymn tune 

to the grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be played on the 

Organ or Harmonium by a person who has no cnowledge of 

music. Price from 12 Guineas, Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c., 

from 2s. each. 

“* Mons. Debain has successfully carried out the idea of giving 

to all churches and chapels the benefit of an organ and organist 
at a trifling cost.’’—H. Bgeruioz. 


May be heard daily at DEBAIN’S Piano and Harmonium 
Warehouse, No. 43, WATLING-STREET, Cheapside, London. 
Price Lists can be had on application. 








THE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, 








ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 
METZLER & CO, 


— f 


ALEXANDRE’'S HARMONIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 


tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, 


and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more 


general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, forming a large Assortment, suitable for either 


No. 1. —In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 


9 2.—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators __... 
- 3.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators, (w ind 


the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 
PRICES. 


6 Guineas. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 
ss HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION. 





Indicator) ... 10» THE MOST PERFECT KIND YET MADE 
4.—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind " 
¢3 : Indicator) pes ive Or ares, ms ” ne Row < re ors | —_ 1 a No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators’ _.,, 24 Guineas, 
» 5.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, “Three Stops, One ‘Row ‘of Vibrators > (Wir ind »> 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36 99 
Indicator) yi “as », 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five — a Sixteen ead — and a half os of 
” _ In Oak Cc ase, Five Oc staves, Five Stops, Two Rows of V Shrato ra . 22 ” Vv ibrators eee eee one ” 
“sf 7—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Nine Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators... - 25 90 
sy §.—In Oak Case, Five Oc taves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators 35 TITY Q T 
5. tia Memswanl tem ive tekaeee, One Geer, tine low of Vikeotore ‘— * HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 


- 10.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 


” 





AND CHAPELS. 


Wind Indicator 15 : , 
»» 11.—In Siee “ od Gens oat Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrat: ors 24 > eaaelogaiitinss Se Page b~ —Aaeoane ry er vi eet —y > eg ange . 33 Guineas 
7 = . . tig ops (Two complete Rows of Vibrato ood ° 
vo Soa Nira Case, Five Octaves, Tes — (Tremolo) Two Rows of 2 bs 95 22.—In ee —_ pong cag Organ Front — Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with - 
en waved “ - aie welve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) . 
»» 13.—In R a “ot aig Five ‘Octaves, Fourteen m Stops (Trem lo) Four Rows of - 5» 23.—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, “oh fall ” 
: — Ya Te tone, (with Percussion) . - 
9) 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stop s (Four complete Rows ‘of V ibrators), with — 
1}- Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators)... ” 
WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE »y 20.- In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 
: S . Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action os «Cl teiiw Bogs 


HAMMER ACTION. 


The invention of the Parzxt Percussiow Action has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instruments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- 
ducing a fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


adrantages of the Pianoforte. 





A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.B. No extra charge for packing. 











TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


Mo, Sao Becerra Cues Sirar Sees, Que Rew of Vibrators. ms 9 Caines: | UN bite etwectas ete Draviagieos Mad”, Sek 

— wi lp + 0 co y ‘ .) 3 ” oo =e . 

re 16. ot - Rosewood Case, Thirteen Shope, Four com lete ow anal a ~ Robinson's Gon lete Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music oe 28. 6d. 

»» 17.~—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and = Frelon’s Method, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. ... 68. Od. 
1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle ee And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers. 








SE 


“METZLER & CO. 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON 


—wW. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY. 





The best Works of the leading Publishers are added to the Library in large numbers on the day of publication. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Fimst-Ciass Country Susscription, FirreeN VoLuMEs at One True, Frve Guineas per ANNUM, 
Of the best and newest Works ; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 





BENTLEY'S 


MISCELLANY. 


The JANUARY NUMBER is Now Ready, containing 


Che Constable of the Cotwer: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Illustrated by JOHN GILBERT. 
PROLOGUE.—THE WILL OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


I.—How the Right High and Renowned King 
Henry the Eighth waxed grievously sick, 
and was like to die. 

II.—Of the Snare laid by her enemies for Queen 
Catherine Parr; and how she fell into it. 

III.—Of the means of avoiding the peril proposed by 
Sir Thomas Seymour to the Queen. 





IV.—How the designs of Wriothesley and Gardiner 
were foiled by the Queen’s wit. 

V.—Of the interview between the Earl of Surrey 
and Sir Thomas Seymour in the Bowyer 
Tower. 

VI.—How the King, finding his end approach, took 
a last leave of the Princesses Mary and 
Elizabeth, and of the Prince Edward, and of 
the counsel he gave them. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN GILBERT. 
“ Sir THomMas SEYMOUR VOWING FIDELITY TO PRINCE Epwarp.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, 


WITH A NEW SUPPLEMENT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN SIX THOUSAND ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS. 


Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeen. 


Price Five Guineas. 


The Second Supplement is entirely new, and embraces nf addition to the sum of human knowledge during the last 
twelve years. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER & CO., 36, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





NEW GIFT BOOK. 
This Day, in fancy cloth, price 21s., gilt. 


THE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, THE WYE, 
AND THE COAST. 


By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALL. With numerous Illustrations. 


Also, by the same Author, 


THE BOOK OF THE THAMES. 
PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


18s., cloth. 
12s., cloth. 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 





Just ready, price 5s., 


MODERN STATESMEN; 


oR, 


SKETCHES FROM THE STRANGERS’ GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “The Night Side of London,” “ The London Pulpit,” &e. 





London: W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 





Now ready, in small 8vo., with Frontispiece, 5s., 


NV YSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND 
FUTURITY;; illustrated from the Best and Latest 
Authorities. 
By Horace Wetsy, Author of “ Signs before Death,” &c. 
ontents: Life and Time; Nature of the Soul; Spiritual 
Life; Mental Operations ; Belief and Scepticism ; Premature 
Interment; Phenomena of Death; Sin and Punishment; the 
Crucifixion of Our Lord ; the End of the World foretold ; Man 
after Death ; the Intermediate State; the Great Resurrection ; 
Recognition of the Blessed ; the Day of Judgment ; the Future 
States; New Heavens and Earth, &e. 
Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 





Preparing for publication, price One Shilling. 
as ; OR, THE HEAD AND 
HEART LEGACY. 

Dedicated to the Risin neration. 

Profits devoted to the Mechanics’ Institution and the School 
Charities of Paisley. 

PRErace. 

«« The author publishes the Outline of a Chequered Life, not 
with a view to fame, name, or gain > solely to stimulate 
outh to emulation by showing how an untaught boy rose step 
by step to the honourable position mentioned in these pages.” 
Barz, 340, Strand; Simexin & Marsuatt, Paternoster- 
row; Darton, Holborn-hill; and all Booksellers, 





OPULAR BOOKS very much REDUCED 
IN PRICE.—Art Treasure: of the United Kingdom, 
101 plates, £3. 16s., published at £19. 19s. Bryant’s Poems, 
with 71 illustrations, 12s., published at 2]s. | urns’ Poems 
and Songs, beautifully illustrated, 12s., published at 21s. 
Children’s Picture Gallery, 100 beautiful engravings, 5s., pub- 
lished at 10s. 6d. Favourite Modern Ballads, 50 engravings, 
12s., published at 21s. Grammar of Ornament, by Owen 
Joues, 101 plates, £7. 14s., published at £19. 19s. The Keep- 
sake, beautiful plates. 2 vols., 10s., published at 42s. Loves of 
the Poets, 12 steel engravings, 7s. 6d., published at 21s. 
Milton’s L’Allegro and I] Penseroso, beautifully illustrnted, 
7s. 6d., published at 21s. Morrison’s Family Pra ers, 10s. 6d., 
published at 21s. Poe’s Poetical Works, beautifully illustrated, 
12s., published ot 21s. Roberts’s Sketches of the Holy Land, 
250 plates, 6 vols,, £3. 3s., published at £9. 9s. Treasury of 
Ornamental Art, 71 plates. 30s.. published at£3. 138. 6d. War 
in Italy, by Bossoli, 40 plates, 10s. 6d., published at 21s. Winkles’ 
Cathedral Charches of England and Wales, 187 steel plates, 
3 vols., £1. 7s., published at £2. 8s. Wordsworth’s White Doe 
of Rylstone, 43 engravings, 10s., published at 18s. Catalogues 
gratis, and post-free on application. All new, and warranted 
yerfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the 
Fall price were paid, 


S. and T. Gripzet, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of England), London, E.C. 





JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, very exquisitely printed by Whittingham, 
feap. Svo., price 4s. 6d. 


A GARLAND OF CHRISTMAS 


CAROLS, Ancient and Modern; including several never 
before given in any Collection. Edited, with Notes, by 
Josuva SYLVESTER, 

This Garland comprises those delightful Carols that for 
generations have charmed the good people of our country at 
the festive season. 

The Publisher would call especial attention to the tasteful 
—— and beautiful typography that distinguish this 
ittle volume. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, 
Now ready, pp. 336, ae printed, cloth extra, price 


HOLIDAYS WITH HOBGOBLINS; 


or, TALK of STRANGE THINGS. By Duptey Cosrzito. 
With Humorous Engravings by George Cruikshank. 


Second Edition, beautifully printed, 12mo. cloth, 38.64. 
THE CHOICEST HUMOROUS POETRY OF THE AGE. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. BY JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL. With Coloured Illustrations 
George Cruikshank. . ae ad 
This Edition has been Edited with additional Notes explana- 

tory of the persons and subjects mentioned therein, and is the 

only one adapted for the English reader. 
‘The fun of ‘The Biglow Pa ’ is quite equal to the fun 
of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ This is the real doggerel, the 

Rabelaisque of poetry.” Fraser. 





London: Joun Campen Horren, Piccadilly, W. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s, 6d., 
ARRATIVE OF TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON- 
MENT LN THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES, 
By Aytoy1o Nico1d, a Political Exile. 


London: ALrrEp W. Bennett, Bishopsgate-street ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, Mustrated, price 10s. 6d., 


ILL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
W in JAPAN. 


A Romantic Biography. 
By Wittram Dattoy. 
London: A. W. Benyatr, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


LACKWOOD’S SHILLING SCRIBBLING 

DIARY FOR 1861; containing seven days in each 

page : with Banking, Postal, and Fi information ; Map of 

ndon, Interest Table, Foreign Money, &c., interleaved with 

Blotting, 1s.; per post, ls. 2d. Jewish Calendar, Holidays at 

Public Offices, Law and University Terms. Suitable for all 
classes. This is the best and cheapest diary ever published, 


London: JamEs Biackxwoop, Paternoster-row. 


NOTICE. 


ETTS, SON, & CO., Stationers, Printers, 
and Mapsellers, 8, Royal Exchange, London, E.C, 
OUT OF PRINT! WHO SAYS 80? 

LETTS’S DIARIES are published in so many varieties of 
form, size, and price, that no difficulty will ever be experienced 
in getting either a counterpart or one so near it as to be 
perhaps a gain rather than a loss of convenience. Most of 
them are provided with elegant and durable loose covers, with 
or without lock and key, &c, These and many other publica- 
tions to save time, trouble, and money, are fully described in 
LETTS'’S CATALOGUE, supplied gratis by every Bookseller 
in the kingdom. 


A DETECTIVE’S DISCLOSURES. 
This day, price 2s., with portrait ; post-free, 2s, 4d. 


URIOSITIES of CRIME in EDINBURGH 
DURING THE LAST THIRTY YEARS. By Jamas 
M‘Levy, Edinburgh Police Detective Staff. 

*," The name of this well-known accomplished veteran 
criminal officer is sufficient guarantee of the authenticity of 
this work, and a perusal of the book will certainly convince 
the reader that *‘ TRUTH 18 STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 
Edinburgh : WiiiuM Kay, 5, Bank-street. London ; Georas 

Vickers, 172, Strand. 














Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps. 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By Toomas Huyrt, Esq. F.R.C.8., Surgeonto the Western Dis- 
ensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy- 
square. 
‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable,.’’—Lancet. 
London; T. Ricnarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 





Just published, price 1s., post-free for 14 stamps, with 
Photographic Lilustrations, 

ISEASES OF THE SKIN. By Ronerr J. 

Jozpan, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 

Physicians, Edinburgh; Member of the Royal College of Sur- 

eons, England, &. &c. Author of ‘‘ Skin Diseases and their 

emedies,’’ &c, 

Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the Hos- 
= St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those diseases so preva- 
ent in a high state of civilization, consequent on an impure 
state of the blood, causing cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic 
affections, and scrofula; treatment for superficial and deep- 
seated ulcers ; torpidity of the circulatory system, causing dis- 
coloration of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, dis- 
, my the face, giving an unsightly appearance, in lieu of a 
clear, fair, and healthy complexion. si 

“This book is, as he has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly use- 
ful and practical.’ /’—Medical Times and Gazette, August 14th, 


Published by Jouw Cuvrcenttt, New Burlington-street. 


To be had from the Author only, 29, George-street, Hanover- 
square, London. 


Hours for Consultation from 10 to 2; and by appointment. 
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 Raasers MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 
De. 6d., contains :— 


Good ‘othing: or, All Down Hill. By the Author of 
“ = ya y§ “The Interpreter,” &c. &c. Chapters 


m Life of Schleiermacher. 


Ad Day. 
Life and Writings of Thomas de Quincey. Second Paper. 


Song. 

Ida Conway. ATale. By J.M.C. Chapters X. and XI. 

A Town Reverie. 

On Se Py of Abolishing the Writing of Books. By 
1 


A Blue Matiny. ; 
The Modern Medusa.—An o' ér-true Tale. 
The Horse and His Rider. 
Chronicles of Current History. 
London: Parxer, Sox, and Bovay, West Strand, W.C. 


CoLsurn’s NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. Hanursow Aryswortn, Esq. 
corteyts ror JANUARY. No. CCCCLXXXI. 


I. The Venetian Question. 
Il. Grag - De Vigne. A Tale of the Day.—Chaps. L., II., 


an : 
ITI. The Old and New Year. By Nicholas Michell. 
IV. Bubb Dodington. By Sir Nathaniel. 
V. The Curse of Wolfheimberg. By Mrs. Bushby.—Part I. 
VI. The Lessons of the Streets. By E. P. Rowsell. 
VII. East Lynne. By the Author of “ Ashley.” —Part XIII. 
VIII, German Ideology. A Letterto the Editor, from Cyrus 


Redding. , 
IX. Chaucer at Woodstock. By W. Charles Kent. 
X. New Colony of Central British America. 
XI. The Press-Gang. By Captain Frend, R.N. 


Cuarmaw & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 














LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, 1861. No. DXLIII. Price 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS: 


The Political Year. 

The Purist Prayer-Book. 

Uncivilized Man. 

English Embassies to China. 

Horror: a True Tale. 

What's a Grilse ? 

Norman Sinclair: An Autobiography.—Part XII. 
A Merry Christmas. 

The Indian Civil Service—Its Rise and Fall. 


WintuaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Christmas 
Number. No. XV. (for JANUARY, 1861). Is now 
Ready. Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 
I. Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley, author of ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Hamlyn.” 
Cuar. i. An account of the Family of Ravenslioe. 
be ii. Supplementary to the foregoing. 
»» iti, In which our Hero’s troubles begin. 
Il. Books of Gossip: Sheridan and his Biographers. A 
Letter to the Publisher. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Ill. Diamonds. By William Pole, F.G.S. 
1V. A Few Words about Sorrow. By the author of “ John 


Halifax.”’ 
V. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” 
Cuar. xxxv. Second Year. 
‘¢ xxxvi. The River-side. 


* xxvii. The Night Watch. 
VI. Gaelic and Norse Popular Tales; An Apology for 
Celt, By the Editor. 
VII. Cathiar Fhargus. (Fergus’s Seat.) 
VIII. A Middle Watch Confession. By Robert Paton. 
IX. Venetiaand the Peace of Europe. By R. Mac Donnell. 
X. The‘Herald-Star. A Christmas Poem. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. 
XI. The Chinese Capital, Pekin. 


Macmiuitan & Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 
T HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 

No. XXXVII. JANUARY, 1861. 

CONTENTS : 

I. Ancient Danish Ballads. 

Il. Alchohol: what becomes of it in the Living Body. 

Ill. Canada. 

IV. —_ Infallibility— Evangelical”. Defenders of the 

“aith. 
V. The Neapolitan and Roman Questions. 

VI. American Slavery: the Impending Crisis. 

VIL. Cavour and Garibaldi. 
VIII. Dante and his English Translators. 

Cars Literature :—1. Theology and Philesophy.— 
2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3, Science.—4. History 
and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 

London: Groaer Manwarine (Successor to Join Chapman), 
8.°King William-street, Strand. 





- HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXXVI. Price 2s. 6d, 
For Janvany, 1861, wlll contain :— 

Hazlitt'’s Venice. 

MacKnight’s Life and Times of Edmund Burke. 

The Newspaper Press. 

Gothic Architecture. 

Cigars and Tobacco. 

Turkey and Europe. 

With Reviews of all the leading publications of the 

quarter, English and Foreign. 

London: Ropezr Harvwicxs, 192, Piccadilly. 

7 ORTICULTURAL GARDENS, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, 

price 4d., stamped 5d., contains—Fine View of the Arcades, 
&c., Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington — Acoustics 
applied to Building—Linseed Oil and Adulterations—Review of 
the Leeds Competition—Resources of Design in Natural King- 
dom-—-Condition of London: St. Luke’s—The Condition of 
Brighton-—Schools of Art—Staining Wood— Manchester Archi- 
tectural Association— Foreign Intelligence—Ashton-under-Lyne 
S-hools Competition—Provincial News, &c.—Offlice, 1, York- 
treet, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 








| 


On the Ist of every month, price 6s. 6d., 


HE ART-JOURNAL : a Record of the Fine 
Arts, the Arts Industrial, and the Arts of Design and 
Manufacture, under the editorial superintendence of 8. C. 
Hall, Esq., F.8.A. Each Part contains Three highly-finished 
Engravings on Steel, and numerous Illustrations on Wood, 
The Art Jovnnat is the only journal in awe or in America, 
by which the Arts are 1 oy! represented. It is addressed, 
first to the Artist, next to the Amateur and Student, then to 
the Manufacturer and Artisan, and, finally, to the geneval 
public : endeavouring to interest all by the varied nature of its 
contents, but striving also, regularly, to issue matters specially 
directed to each class. 

The January Part contains the Engravings of ‘‘ War,” after 
Drummond, ‘‘ Caligula’s Palace,” after Turner, and ‘ The 
Friends,” after Landseer, all engraved on steel. Among the 
literary contents will be found :— 

I. An Inquiry concerning the Early Portraits of Our Lord. 
By Thomas my ee ge oy 
Il. Rambles of an Archwologist. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 
III. Artists and their Models. By Walter Thornbury. 
IV. Hermits and Recluses. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, 
B.A. Illustrated. 
V. French and English Paper-staining. By John Stewart. 
VI. Modern Art in Florence. By Theodosia Trollope, 
VII. The Bronze Penny. 
VIII. Drinking Fountains. Illustrated. 

The following series will be continued :— 

The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea. By Benson 
J. Lossing. Illustrated. 

British Artists: their Style and Character. Illustrated. 

Rome, and her Works of Art. Illustrated, 

Visits to Art-Manufactories. Dy Robert Hunt, F.R.S., 
&c. Iilustrated. 

*.* The Volumes for 1849 to 1860, inclusive, are all in print, and 
may be had in cloth gilt, price £1. 11s. 6d. each. 


London: Jamus S. Virtvez. 


r ‘“ WEATHERBOUND ;” 
NEW SERIAL STORY, BY TOM E. SOUTHEE, 
Author of “‘ The Honeypets at the Sea-side,” 
Wirs Ixivsrrations By F. J. Sxri1, 
Will commence in No. I. (January Ist 1861) of 
Bs tee eA hoe THINGS: 


A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL AMUSEMENT. Profusely Llustrated. 


Price Tworencre Monraty. 


London: Artravg Hatt, Virtvr, & Co., 25 Paternoster-row, 
And all Booksellers. 








Published Weekly, price Threepence ; Stamped, Fourpence ; 
and in Monthly Parts, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, 
THE 


COTTAGE GARDENER, 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, AND POULTRY CHRONICLE. 
Conducted by G. W. Jounson, Esq., and Ronrert Hoae, Esq. 
The best and Cheapest Weekly Journal on Gardening, Rural 
and Domestic Economy, Natural History, and Botany. 

A SPECIMEN NUMBER FREE BY POST FOR FOUR STAMPS. 


London : CorraGe GarpENnEeR Orricr, 162, Fleet Street; and 
to be had of all Booksellers and at the Railway Stalls. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d., 


IVE CHRISTMAS POEMS FOR 1856, 
1857, 1358, 1859, 1860. By Gace Earuzs Freeman, 
M.A. (‘ Peregrine.’’) 
London: Lonemay, Grezn, Loneman, & Ropers. 


OOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 
By J. W. GILBART, F.R.S. 

1. LOGIC for the MILLION, 6th edition, 3s, 6d. 

LECTURES on ANCIENT COMMERCE, 2nd edition, 


2s. 6d. 


3. SOCIAL EFFECTS of the REFORMATION, 64. 





to 


ELEMENTS of BANKING, with TEN MINUTES’ 
ADVICE about KEEPING a BANKER, Fourth 


edition, 2s. 6d. 
London: LonGwan, Green, & Co. Paternoster-row. 





Price 1s. 


tea a trey ada LEGAL MAXIMS. 


By Witi1a™ Lowes Rusuton, Author of 
** Shakespeare a Lawyer.” 


London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, & Ronerts. 





Crown 8vo., price 5s., with 2 coloured Illustrations, 4 Maps, 
and numerous Woodcuts, 


N Y FIRST VOYAGE: a Book for Youth. 
By Witu1am Stones, M[lustrated by E. Roffe. 


London: Smrrxin, Marsnaut, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
* Court. 


JUST OUT! SELLING EVERYWHERE !! 


| Septet CHRISTMAS YULE LOG, 
price 6d. 


Contents :—Opening Address; Log of the Year; Billy 
Shafflerand the Lincolnshire Witches; the Christmas Ghost ; 
Lincolnshire Men; Garibaldi, Mau of Men; Floral Calendar ; 
the Cormorant on the Steeple; the Wassail Bowl; Mumming ; 
Song of the Yule Log; Song of the Misletoe Bough; Bars of 
Wil Oats; Advertisements, &c., &c. 

London: Srupxiy, Marsnatt, & Co. Boston: Morton. 
Of all Booksellers in England, and at the Railway Stations. 











W. C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME. 
In feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
HE WORN WEDDING-RING, and other 


Poems. 
Price ls. Just ready. Third Thousand. 


BABY MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 
QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, and other 
Poems, 3s. 6d, 
SONGS by a Song-writer.—First Hundred. 3s. 6d. 
London: Caarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





OUTLEDOES: SHAKESPEARE. 

v a royal 9 cloth, ° 1 > > calf, 

gilt, a 6d. bese ng Rd Howarp Ramet Bs with 800 
From The Times, December 26, 1880. 


* We have said to show our reciation of Rout- 
ledge’s Shakespeare. For such an edition there is room. The 
Pen, The Pencil, and The Printer, have striven together in 
honourable rivalry, combining clearness of text, elegance of 
illustration, and beauty of type. The result is worthy of the 
labour, and we can say, with a safe conscience to all who wish 
to receive or present the Bard in a becoming dress, buy 
‘ Routledge’s Ilustrated Shakespeare.’ ”’ 


London: Rovtizpes, Warns, & Rovuriepes, Farringdon- 
street. 





HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
NEW EDITION. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo., price 9s., cloth; or, half-calf, gilt, 12s. 


ALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 

.@ AUTHORS. Selected and Edited by Cuantes KyiGurt. 
With Sixteen Steel Portraits. 

“This Book is a Compendium of English Literature. It con- 
tains 300 extracts of the best efforts of our great standard 
authors, whether woe Bees s or historians, essayists or 
divines, travellers or philosophers, arranged so as to form half 
an hour’s reading for every day in the year. The study of thia 
work will be the true foundation of that knowledge which renders 
men famous and celebrated.’’—Daily News. 


London ;: Rovtteper, Warns, & Rovriepar, Farringdon- 
street. 





A COMPANION TO SOUTHEY’S “LIFE OF NELSON.” 
In feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth extra. 


HE LIFE OF THE EARL OF DUN- 

DONALD. By Joszrn Atte, Esq., author of ‘‘ The 

Life of Nelson,’’ ‘‘ Battles of the British Navy,” &. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 


This highly entertaining volume will become to every boy as 
interesting as ‘‘ Southey’s Nelson,’ to which far-famed book it 
is a fittins companion, detailing as it does the kindred exploits 
of his contemporary, all through the stirring period of the 
naval warfare of the earlier part of the nineteenth century. 


London: Rovrteper, Warns, & Rovurieper, Farringdon. 
street. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


TKINSON’S (Rev. J. C.) SKETCHES ON 
NATURAL HISTORY; with Observations on Reason 
and Instinct. Aud 100 Illustrations, 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 
5s. 
MOTLEY’S (J. L.) RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE DUTCH REPUBLIC (Author’s revised edition), 3 
vols. post 8vo, cloth, 13s. 


WHITE’S (Rev. JAMES) NEW HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, with an Analysis to Chapters, avi a full Index, 
1 vol. post 8vo, 850 pp., 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE, 
Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal, during the Civil War, 
and the Commonwealth, etc., by R. H. Whitelock, Esq., 
with Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


London; Rovutitzper, Warne, & RovutiepeGer, Farringdon- 
street. 


HACHETTE & CO.”S POPULAR 
° SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Télémaque, 1s. 3d.; Charles XII., ls. 6d.; La Fontaine, 
1s. 6d.; Montesquieu Grandeur et Décadence de Romains, 
1s. 3d.; Roche’s French Exercises, 1s. 6d.; Noel and Chapsal’s 
French Grammar and Exercises, 1s. 6d. each; Louis XIV., 
2s. 6d.; Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose, 3s. : 
Poetry, 3s.; Cesar, with Latin Notes, 1s. 6d.; Horace, with 
Latin Notes, 1s. 6d.; Virgil, with Latin Notes, 2s.; Homer’s 
liad, 3s., &e. &e. 

All 12mo. size, and strongly bound in boards. 


L. Hacuztte & Co., Publishers, 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 








Now ready, in small 4to., cloth, gilt, price 9s. 


PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMI- 
NATING, for the use of beginners ; with a re agg! 
treatise on the art, practical directions for its exercise, an 
examples taken from illuminated MSS. in gold and colours, 
By F. Detamorre. 


London: E. & F. N. Srox, 16, Bucklersbury. 


LLUMINATION.—Now Ready, the Sixth 
Edition, partially rewritten, materially enlarged and 
thoroughly revised. A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION, 
By J. W. Braptey, B.A: and T..G. Goopwix, B.A. With 
Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. Price le. By post for 
Fourteen Stamps. 
Winsoz & Newroy, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 








LLUMINATION.—OUTLINES FROM 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Designed by 
F. S. A. Plain, 1s. 6d. each; partly coloured, 3s. each. Packets 
off our in appropriate Wrapper, plain, 6s. each; partly coloured, 
12s. each. 
Wixsor & Nrwroy, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 





On December 20th was published, crown 8vo., price 5s., 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS DESIGNED AND ETCHED BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, LN EARLY LIFE, 

HE BEE AND THE WASP. 
A Fable in Verse. 
Fifty Copies printed with the Plates on India paper, 
price 7s. 6d. 
Basin Mowtacv Picxerre, 196, Piccadilly, London, W. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 5s., 
4 ie QUEEN MOTHER, and ROSAMOND. 
Two Plays. By AtGERNon CuarLes SWINBURNE. 
Bastt Montacu Picxerina, 196, Piccadilly, W. 
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